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INTRODUCING THE NEW MEMBERS OF YOUR CLASS 


Hans Christian Andersen 
and 
Walt Disney 


With the newest ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA filmstrips, distributed 
by NCTE, these beloved writers of children’s stories will become imaginary 
members of your class. Your students will welcome them warmly, too, when 
they see such famous characters as SNOW WHITE and THUMBELINA 
come to life before their eyes. Broaden your students’ world of make-believe 
by ordering these filmstrips today. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN STORIES—Color. (A) Thumbelina, (B) 
The Little Mermaid, (C) The Shepherdess and the Chimneysweep, (D) 
The Swineherd, (E) The Tinder Box, (F) Hans Clodhopper. Stock No. 
EB-35; $6.00 each; $36.00, complete set. Discussion questions included. 


WALT DISNEY STORY CLASSICS—Color. (A) The Three Little Pigs, 
(B) Mickey and the Beanstalk, (C) The Laughing Place (Uncle Remus), 
(D) Bongo, (E) The Tar Baby (Uncle Remus), (F) Bambi, (G) Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, (H) Pinocchio. Stock No. EB-75; $6.00 
each; $48.00, complete set. 


Other new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA filmstrips available 
through NCTE: 


AMERICAN HISTORY—Black and white. (A) A Planter of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, (B) Flatboatmen of the Frontier, (C) Kentucky Pioneers, (D) 
Pioneers of the Plains, (E) Early Settlers of New England, (F) Life in 
Old Louisiana. Stock No. EB-4; $3.00 each; $18.00, complete set. 
Review and discussion questions included. 


PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS—Color. (A) Memorial Day, (B) Washington’s 
Birthday, (C) Columbus Day, (D) Thanksgiving Day, (E) Independence 
Day, (F) Lincoln’s Birthday. Stock No. EB-55; $6.00 each; $36.00, com- 
plete set. Discussion questions and ideas for reports included. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTS—Color. (A) John Paul Jones, (B) Captain John 
Smith, (C) Commodore Perry, (D) Nathan Hale, (E) George Rogers 
Clark, (F) Patrick Henry. Stock No. EB-6; $6.00 each; $36.00, complete 
set. Discussion questions and ideas for reports included. 


IF YOU DO NOT ORDER A COMPLETE SET, 
PLEASE SPECIFY THE STRIP OR STRIPS YOU WISH 


Pesala eee, 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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By Way of Introduction .. . 

We begin our introductory notes this month 
not with the first article, but with MARK NE- 
VILLE’S eulogy of Max Herzberg. Neville under- 
stood Herzberg, and is perhaps the most qualified 
person in the country to write the obituary. 
Both Neville and Herzberg served as president 
of the Council; both labored hard for it when 
it was still in the stage of struggling for its 
present position of great influence. Dr. Neville’s 
eloquent tribute speaks for the many who with 
Max laid the foundations of the Council and 
who will always remember his humor, tolerance, 
deep humanity, and wide knowledge of the 
contemporary literary scene. How fortunate 
that he lived to receive the richly merited W. 
Wilbur Hatfield Award, which he himself 
initiated many years ago! 


Of “English Class 1957,” Sister M. MAR- 
GARET MICHAEL, O. P., writes: “The author is 
a young Sister-student in a college for the edu- 
cation of Sister of St. Dominic who teach in 
both grade and high schools. The author hopes 
to become a great teller of great stories for 


children.” 


Mary BANY, who has written for us before, 
describes in this issue a very interesting use of 
group discussion. She illustrates the close con- 
nection between the teaching of language arts 
and interpersonal relations. 


We have often wondered whether the 
phonetic spelling of some trade names inter- 
feres with children’s own spelling. NORMAN E. 
DILLEY studied the problem, and concluded that 
the trade names did no harm. He feels they may 
even contribute to a greater rationality in Eng- 


lish spelling. 


RUTH H. MATTILA and Mother Mary 
MICHAEL MAURER stress the idea of sharing in 
the cultivation of creative writing ability. The 
examples of student writing which they present 
give evidence of the effectiveness of their 


method. 
x 


Dr. DELWYN G. SCHUBERT is no stranger 
to readers of Elementary English. A graduate of 
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Northwestern University (where he worked 
with Dr. Paul Witty), he has served in the 
capacity of reading consultant in many com- 
munities, chiefly in California. He is a member 
of the board of the California Reading 
Association. 


OLIVE R. REEVE is a supervisor in the pri- 
marty department of the campus school of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, State College. Her 
study of the vocabulary of primary reading 
series will be of interest to teachers, supervisors, 
and publishers’ editors. 


In addition to his duties as Educational Con- 
sultant, D. LEwis EDWARDS serves as Lecturer 
in Reading at the University of Buffalo. 


Tape recordings are often of little interest 
to anyone except the person who has made 
them, but the verbatim record of a language- 
social studies lesson presented on page 242 by 
Joyce STEWART and MAry E. JOHNSON will 
prove of interest to many elementary school 
teachers. 


Professor NEAL R. EDMUND’s discussion of 
the place of prior experiences in creative writ- 
ing raises important questions about the place 
we have allowed in elementary education for 
direct experiences in the lives of boys and girls. 


The question of comic books remains with 
us. Dr. W. PAUL BLAKELY’S study of children’s 
interests in comic books is encouraging in its 
finding that most comic books read by children 
are in the “harmless” category. 


Few leaders in the field of reading have 
demonstrated such energy or have produced so 
many helpful publications as has Dr. Betts. We 
are glad to present Mr. J. KENDALL HOGGARD’S 
profile of him. 2. 


This is Mrs. LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN’S 
first instalment of her new column, “Idea In- 
ventory.” Readers will agree that it augurs well 
for future issues. We expect to enjoy her con- 
tributions, and we hope that Mrs. Mortensen 
will enjoy writing them. 
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ALICE LOHRER 


Guideposts to Children’s Books 


In discussing guideposts to children’s 
books, I cannot over-emphasize the power- 
ful influence of the home as an important 
factor in developing reading tastes and 
patterns, as well as the habit of reading in 
our children today. 
Studies that have recently 
been made point up the 
fact that children from 
book-conscious homes do 
much better work in 
school than do other chil- 
dren. These children also 
have a better chance in 
life to become well- 
adjusted individuals. 
Reading to children at 
home and in school, pro- 
viding for a child’s home 
library in terms of a 
child’s own tastes and 
abilities, and making 
books easily accessible to 
children in schools are 
responsibilities of parents and teachers that 
cannot be ignored. We are depriving our 
children of a heritage they have a right to 
receive when we fail to provide good books 
in abundance for our children. 


We are assuming, of course, that we 
agree that reading is important in our lives, 
and that the time to develop reading skills 
and interests is during childhood. We also 
assume that good books in abundance are 


Alice Lohbrer 


essential to help children acquire informa- 
tion that will satisfy their natural curiosity 
and inquisitiveness about the world in 
which they live. We must also remember 
that no mediocre book ever helped a child 
better than a good book. 
We are more fortunate 
than were preceding gen- 
erations, for good books 
for children are being 
published in the United 
States today. This is very 
encouraging to those of 
us who are interested in 
children’s reading and in 
books for children. We 
can find good books in 
the field of imaginative 
literature, in the field of 
realistic literature, and in 
the field of informative 
literature for children. 
Our purpose, then, 
should be three-fold. 
First, to help every child to read to the best 
of his own ability; second, to give to every 
child easy access to books at home and at 
school; and third, to give to every child 
only good books to read. Before taking up 
some of the specific points to keep in mind 
in selecting books for children I shall 


Miss Lohrer is Assistant Professor of Library 
Science at the University of Illinois. This article 
is adapted from a radio talk given by Miss 
Lohrer primarily for parents. 
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comment briefly on a few of the hin- 
drances that make reading in the home and 
the building of a child’s own library rather 
difficult in our society. Recognition of 
these problems is important if we want to 
improve the character of our children’s 
reading. In the first place, a bookish type 
of child tends to be rejected by his peers or 
classmates. In our culture, the introvert is 
looked down upon rather than respected. 
The child who turns to books alone may be 
turning to them to escape from experiences 


in his life which may not be satisfying or 
meaningful to him. Reading, to the ex- 
clusion of other normal activities of child- 
hood may not be taken, then, as an en- 
couraging sign but as a symptom of pos- 
sible maladjustment of that child to his 
environment. 

On the other hand, crowded conditions 
in the home, small cramped rooms, thin 
walls where sounds of the home penetrate 
to every corner allow for little privacy 
for reading. Technological advances which 
have brought the radio and TV into our 
homes compete for the leisure time and at- 
tention of our children. The mobility of 
our population also hampers the building 
up of a library in the home. Books are 
heavy and expensive to move. Small rooms 
do not allow for extensive book cases. The 
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increased tempo of our life—the sense of 
urgency and speed in our lives does not 
encourage one to sit down leisurely with a 
book to read. And yet the one free medium 
by which one can escape from the pres- 
sures of life is the books. Through books 
we can also give to our children a con- 
sensus of basic values of social living 
which is important for their development 
into adulthood. 

Books can contribute significantly to 
the basic needs that are common to all 
children—and to adults. There are seven 
basic needs that have been cited as im- 
portant to all children. These basic needs 
serve as guideposts to the selection of chil- 
dren’s books. First is the need for security. 
This includes material as well as emotional 
and spiritual security. Books can give to 
children an insight into normal home life, 
and can strengthen their own sense of se- 
curity in the home. Reading aloud to chil- 
dren in the home is so important in meet- 
ing this basic need because it draws parents 
and children closer together through the 
sharing of ideas from books. A child is 
never too young nor too old to be read 
aloud to. What one selects to read, how- 
ever, is important. Select books and poetry 
that will help a child to stretch intel- 
lectually and emotionally. You can read 
to a child things that are above his own 
reading level. This is important in the 
development of taste and background. 
Happy ending stories are for the younger 
child to help build up his sense of security. 
As children become older and more mature 
they can be introduced through literature 
to death and tragedy—not sordidness, how- 
ever. Books also help to build a child’s be- 
liefs in a moral law and in religious faith. 
The works of Elizabeth Orton Jones, 
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Florence Fitch, and Opal Wheeler are but 
a few examples of writings for children in 
this field. 

A second basic need is a need to be- 
long-—to be a part of a group, a part of a 
family, of a team, and later to identify with 
a city, with one’s country, and finally with 
the world at large. Stories of home life, 
by Laura Wilder, Rebecca Caudill, stories 
of democracy such as Paul Witty’s You 
and the Constitution of the U.S., Lois 
Fisher’s You and the UN, stories of social 
consciousness by Lois Lenski and Florence 
Means are but a few examples of outstand- 
ing writers in this field. 

A third basic need is the need to be 
loved and the need to love. Children’s 
interest in animals, in pets, and in stories 
of animals help to satisfy the need to love 
and the need to shower affection upon 
some one or some thing. Had I time I could 
cite some interesting and revealing experi- 
ences that I have had both in this country 
and abroad with children who through the 
ravages of war or through the tragedies 
of broken homes have been deprived of 
parental love. In passing may I say that 
the children who suffer most are not those 
who have lost their parents by death but 
those whose parents are living and who do 
not want their children and who put them 
in a home to be cared for by others. These 
children need books that will help them 
to satisfy in some way this fundamental 
need of human beings to be loved. In all 
children, as they grow older, this need is 
met through books of romance and later 
for the adolescent through the reading of 
love stories. 

A fourth basic need is the need to 
achieve—the need to do or to be some- 
thing worthy. Biographies that have been 
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written for children about outstanding 
men and women of the world should be 
represented in a child’s collection, for these 
are the books that inspire and encourage 


all children. Biographies of people who 
have belonged to minority groups, people 
who have been handicapped in some way, 
people who have learned to accept handi- 
caps and tragedies with courage and who 
have achieved success in life are needed as 
well as biographies of our national heroes 
and heroines. 

A fifth basic need is the need to know 
—the need for intellectual security. Chil- 
dren are consumed with curiosity and they 
want to know how, why, and what is it? 
There is a wealth of excellent material 
written today for children of all ages and 
on most subjects of interest to children. 
The books are written with accuracy, and 
in a clear, simple style. Gone are the 
stories of Goo Goo the caterpillar and 
Wee Wee the mouse. Instead we have 
books by Herbert S. Zim on elephants, 
rabbits, and plants, on physics and elec- 
tricity. We have books by Katherine 
Shippen such as Bright Design, books by 
Herman Schneider, Now Try This, which 
deals with principles of mechanics and 
physics for children. We have Evans’ 
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All About Us, dealing with people 
—which helps to build up a background 
of understanding and tolerance for others. 
The books are many and varied to meet 
the needs and wide interest of children. 
These are books that need to be in the 
school and in the home. May I say here, 
while on the subject of information books, 
that generally speaking, books of this type 
have more appeal and more meaning to 
children than do sets of encyclopedias in 
the home. Encyclopedias for children are 
excellent and valuable but they should be 
bought to supplement a well selected li- 
brary for children and not made to serve as 
a substitute for a home library—unfortu- 
nately the latter is usually the case. If par- 
ents have lots of money to spend on books 
then by all means buy an encyclopedia, 
but also remember that they go out of date 
in about five years. They are in all schools 
and libraries. They are easily accessible to 
children. 

A sixth basic need is the need for 
change. Children need liberation from 
routines of family life, from adult coercion, 


Mary Poppins Opens the Door 
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from practicing codes of manners, from a 
sense of inferiority, from family troubles. 
Adventure stories, mysteries, humor in 
poetry, fiction, tall tales of American folk- 
lore such as the Paul Bunyan stories, the 
stories of Pecos Bill, Captain Stormalong, 
Mike Fink, and others are a rich source 
of escape literature that helps to fulfill this 
basic need. Reading escape literature as an 


Mary Poppins 


antidote from the pressures of life is valu- 
able and necessary to most of us. It is not a 
manifestation of running away from re- 
sponsibilities, but merely a means of giving 
one’s self relief from pressure in order to 
gain renewed vigor to tackle problems that 
face us. Children also need to play. Some- 
times it is far better for them to play than 
to sit and read. And then sometimes they 
need the relaxation that comes from sitting 
quietly with a book of their own choice. 
The seventh basic need is the need for 
aesthetic satisfaction, the need to respond 
emotionally (not necessarily intel- 
lectually) to literature, art, and music. 
Poetry often satisfies this need, as do 
some of our beautiful pieces of literature 
for children that were written to be read 
aloud and shared with others. Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows, Hudson’s Little Boy 
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Lost, are examples of books in this field 
and of books for the gifted and unusual 
child rather than books for every child. 
Individual tastes vary greatly in this field 
and no one knows better the needs and 
tastes of a child in this area than do parents 
who have taken an interest in books as 
stepping stones to the reading of the 
world’s best adult literature. Recordings 


Houseboat Girl 


for children are also valuable to use in 
meeting the basic need for aesthetic satis- 
faction. But records, too, must be selected 
with discrimination. Select only those that 
are really good and that contribute to a 
child’s background of appreciation. 

In helping to select books for your 
child’s home library and in helping the 
child to select books from a public or 
school library, strive to satisfy these basic 
needs and remember that these needs 
change as children grow. 

Use critical judgment in selecting 
books for children and avoid some of the 
pitfalls that adults so often fall into when 
selecting books for children. Avoid books 
that appeal to you as an adult because they 
are cute and because you respond emo- 
tionally to them as an adult. Do not buy 
books because of the pictures alone or be- 
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cause of an artist alone. Be sure that you 
have read the text and that the text also 
meets standards of quality. Avoid books 
that belong to long series, that have hack- 
neyed plots, lifeless characters, that give a 
distorted picture of life. Avoid books that 
have placed emphasis on readability alone 
—the comic books, and adaptations of 
classics that have changed the original 
style, mood, and intent of the author. 
These books have been rewritten in short, 
short sentences with the idea that every 
child should read the book irrespective of 
his reading ability. Wait until a child is 
old and mature enough to read the book as 
it was written by Stevenson, Dickens, and 
others. Maybe some of the books should 
never be read at all by some children—and 
maybe they should not be read by any child 
today. We need to reevaluate the classics 
from time to time to see if we still consider 
them valuable reading for our children. 
Remember, too, that what you read and en- 
joyed as a child may or may not appeal to 
a child or to your child today. Society is 
changing and interests change from gen- 


Flood Friday 


eration to generation even though basic 
human nature does not change. But do not 
be too disappointed if your child does not 
enjoy your tastes. 

There are certain important factors 
that we can keep in mind which may help 
us to understand what the reading interests 
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of children are. The average, normal child 
shows a certain marked preference for 
books that are objective, simple, inherently 
ethical and which reflect the child’s own 
experiences. Authors to be read and to be 
enjoyed by children must first of all be 
master story tellers. The story must rise 
paramount to the purpose of the story in 
order to hold the child’s attention. In addi- 
tion the narrative should be direct and 
clear. 

Books full of dramatic action and ad- 
venture such as those by Stevenson, Mark 
Twain, and Kate Seredy lend glamor to 
reading, and appeal to the physical senses. 
Children prefer books with few characters 
as they are less likely to be confusing to the 
immature mind. The most popular books 
are those having selective, concrete, real- 
istic, and constructive detail. The minute 
but selective detail that Defoe uses in 
Robinson Crusoe, for example, leaves no 
doubt as to what happened to the hero or 
what he does on the island. The events in 
Grahame’s Wind in the Willows, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and Travers’ Mary Poppins 
may not be probable, but the events are so 
carefully described that they do seem pos- 
sible. Such books appeal to the imagination 
and it is by means of comparison, by con- 
trast of the known with the unknown, and 
by means of reiteration that the authors 
create the sense of actuality or reality in 
the mind of the child readers. 

It is also important to remember that 
children are interested in what the char- 
acters do, not in what they feel. Adults 
enjoy introspective and subjective writing. 
Children do not. Likewise they do not 
understand, enjoy, nor appreciate subtle 
humor or satire. Children and adults may 
read the same book but they read from a 
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very different point of view. The child 
reads for the story element alone. 


Books should be read for pleasure, for 
information, because they are appealing 
and satisfying. If a child does not receive 
these satisfactions from reading a book, 
then that book is not a good book for him, 
or it is not a good book for him at that 
time. Books should be selected that will 
appeal to the particular child for whom it 
is intended. This means that one must be 
familiar with his tastes, his interests, his 
basic needs, and his reading ability. Books 
should be selected that will stimulate the 
imagination, that have originality, that pre- 
sent sound human values, that are written 
with sincerity, and that meet the same 
standards of quality and literary style that 
we hold for adult literature. Screen books 
carefully, read them before purchasing or 
at least secure critical judgment about the 
book from someone who is able to judge 
books critically for children. Booklists are 
published and are available for parents and 
for schools that will serve as additional 
guideposts to children’s books. These 
lists include the Booklist, the Horn 
Book, and The Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center of the University of Chicago. 
These will guide you to some of the best 
books that are published for children and 
from these guides you can select books for 
the individual child in terms of his basic 
needs and interests. Select books that are 
readable and appropriate for the age in- 
tended. Buy and select books wisely for 
children and they will grow up to be in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. Chil- 
dren will turn naturally to books for read- 
ing for both pleasure and profit if we 
keep in mind these guideposts to children’s 
books and children’s reading. 
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English Class 1957 

Everyone enjoys a story, and there are 
countless ways of retelling and rewriting 
an old favorite. For instance, how would 
that vivid tale appear on the stage of 
Shakespeare? What other possible inter- 
pretations are told at bedtime to our 
American children, and to their counter- 
parts in other lands? How would reporters 
and TV news commentators treat such ma- 
terial in this modern era? 

This year, the students of the English 
Composition class at the Mount Saint 
Mary College, Newburgh, New York, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Dominic, had 
Opportunities to study carefully the styles 
of writing used by Shakespeare, as well as 
those used by other writers. The styles of 
fairy tales, fables, local color stories, and 
others were compared with the writing of 
our modern news men, columnists, and ad- 
vertising experts. 

As a result of this study, the members 
of the class have written some clever, quite 
amusing versions of Snow White, Goldi- 
locks, Little Black Sambo, Cinderella, as 
well as of the Bible stories of David and 
the Giant Goliath, and Noah and the Ark. 

The following will demonstrate how 
one Sister-student’s imagination adapted 
the well-liked, so often asked-for story of 
Noah and the Ark to three different styles 
of composition. 

News Correspondent’s Version of 
Noah’s Ark and The Great Flood 

Good evening, friends! This is your fa- 
vorite up-to-the-minute reporter, Sam Parker, 
with the freshest news from Station WAVE. 
We are not at the station at present; as a matter 
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of fact, the Station went under water five 
hours ago. At the moment we're getting a 
splendid view of the flooded area from the 
deck of a tramp steamer bound for ports 
unknown. 

There has been considerable speculation as 
to the cause of this downpour. The latest re- 
port from the Weather Bureau indicated that 
Broadway is under twenty feet of water. How- 
ever, my good friend, the Skipper, tells me 
that there is no land in sight out here in the 
Himalayas. Mount Everest just went by—the 
crest of her, that is. Vesuvius is inundated, and 
we seem to be floating along in our special 
craft, obeying the inspired commands of Cap- 
tain Noah, builder and owner of the SS. Ark. 


Noah’s Ark 
(Apologies to Shakespeare) 
Scene I—Noah and townsfolk in Long-ago Land 
NOAH: Why standest thou all ‘round and 
idly spend 
Thy time, when storm and dark 
clouds do descend? 
Behold this energetic carpenter! 
He worketh long and hard to make 
his boat. 
And what a boat—why, all of 
kingdom come 
Could live within—but does the 
old tub float? 
Laugh on, ye sinners! Listen not 
to me. 
But there’s no laughing matter in 
the sea. 
Ridicule precaution, but beware! 
God’s law hath been besmirched 
and broken here. 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are teachers at 
Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, New 
York. 
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TOWNSF: Ah, keep thy sermons to thy tire- 
some self; 
The devil take thy silly boat and 
thee! 
On the morrow comes for me my 
rest, 
For “he who laugheth last hath 
laugheth best”. 


Scene II—The Ark, Noah and Animals. 
NOAH: ‘This hard and toilsome task to 
lead the hold 

With animals that fight and push 
for place. 

But patience gaineth all, for so 
God told, 

And may He bless us with that 
patient grace! 

Ahoy there now! ye lumbering 
creatures, move— 

And make way for yon tiger 
friend below. 

None of that, ye monkeys, or ye'll 
find 

Ye have no other place so dry 
to go! 


At last! All's well! With door and 
portals tight! 

‘Tis hot in here—let’s hope the 
beasts don’t fight. 

Now come, ye rains, wash clean 
this fetid place, 

And all the world shall wear a 
freshened face. 


Noah’s Ark 
(As might be related by a story-teller at a “Get- 
together” Meeting in the hill country.) 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Howdy, folks! Did y’ever hy’eer tell of 
Noah an’ his Ark? Waal, jest set down a spell, 
an’ I'll give it to yeh straight. 

Noah wuz livin’ in some perty bad town. 
Them townsfolks must’a aggravated the Lord 
sumpin’ turrible. I reckon hit wuz gamblin’ and 
sech carousin’s, an’ I don’t know what-all. Any- 
ways, this hy'eer feller named Noah wuz about 
th’ only one what had steered clear o’ all them 
goin’s on. 

The Lord sed to Noah, sed He: 

“Noah, boy, yo’re the only one worth yore 
salt; I'm about fed up with them other'ns. Git 
out yore hammer an’ saw, an’ build Me a 
humdinger of a’ Ark, big enuff to sichuate 
plenty o’ critters an’ yoreself.” 

So Noah, he commenced a’workin’ an’ 
a’sawin’. He wuz righty handy with them tools. 
Waal, t'wards noon, a bunch o’ them slicks an’ 
sals come a’saunterin’ by, jest a’laffin’ fit to kill. 

Noah, he sez, “Ef yo're smart, y'all git a 
hammer an’ len’ a han’.” 

But them people jest laffed an’ made all 
manner 0’ jokes about Noah’s tub. 

Waal, sir, the nex’ day the sky darkened 
up like the bottom of a well, an’ hit commenced 
to thunder an’ lightnin’ and take on so, them 
scoffers wuz plumb skeered out’n their wits. 

But sence Noah had stored up plenty of 
vittels, he didn’t mind. As the las’ flop-eared 
mule got on board, the first drop o’ rain came 
hard, and lan’ sakes! How it did come down 
by the bucketfuls! An’ there they went, a’floatin’ 
down the main road, an’ perty soon they wuz 
th’ only ones around, an’ still hit pored! 

What? Yo’re not leavin’ so soon? I haint 
done yet! Oh, waal! T’morrow’s anuther day! 





Mary BANY 


A Discussion Technique for 


Settling Conflicts 


Group discussion is used daily in class- 
rooms to explore subject areas, plan for 
group action, or solve problems. It is less 
frequently used to resolve conflicts be- 
cause, unless skillfully guided, children 
very often repeat louder and louder their 
differences of opinion and only heighten 
the conflict instead of resolving it. 

A description of a classroom situation 
illustrates an approach to guiding a class 
discussion for the purpose of settling con- 
flicts and restoring group morale and feel- 
ings of group security. 

A glowering group of children stalked 
into the fourth grade room at one o'clock. 
Tense bodies dropped heavily into seats 
while hissed mutterings and exchanged 
angry glances gave evidence that many of 
the individuals in the class were hostile to- 
ward one another. In fact, aggressive feel- 
ing seemed to rise in a vapor which could 
be sparked into an explosion by a wrong 
act or word. 

On this day the fourth grade had been 
responsible for handling the paper brought 
in for a school paper drive. They had 
planned carefully each detail of the job to 
be accomplished. Sub-groups were organ- 
ized to stack loose paper, to tie papers into 
bundles, to stack bundles and to count and 
record bundles, for although there was no 
competition, each room had a quota it 
was attempting to meet. Interest was high 
as the money was to be used to take field 
trips. 

The fourth grade had anticipated 
smooth assembly line team work, but in- 


stead loose papers became scattered, the 
tying committee did not tie fast enough, 
bundle stacks toppled over and arguments 
arose as to which rooms should be given 
credit for paper. Work came to a halt 
while sub-groups quarreled and individuals 
within sub-groups blamed one another for 
not doing the job properly. 

When the class entered the room, the 
teacher had to make some decisions 
quickly. Was this an emergency situation 
where adult intervention was needed be- 
cause the job was too difficult for this age 
group? Should she try to guide the group 
in finding causes of the conflict and help 
them search for a methed to resolve it? 
Could she do this when the class members 
were in a state of strong emotion? 

When To Use Discussion 
To Settle Conflicts 

When children are faced with a prob- 
lem that involves conflict between mem- 
bers of their class group they are emotional 
at the time of the outbreak of the problem. 
Whether it is better to have the children 
wait until they “cool off” or attempt dis- 
cussion when they are still in a state of 
disequilibrium is a matter that needs some 
study. Observation seems to indicate that 
although emotionalism may block discus- 
sion in the beginning, it is better to clear 
the air with an immediate review of the sit- 
uation. Children who are simmering over a 
difficulty that involves interpersonal rela- 
tions will be unable to give attention to 
Miss Bany is Assistant Professor of Education at 
Los Angeles State College. 
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another area of learning and time is 
wasted. Putting off discussion until a later 
time also seems to crystallize the “rights” 
and “wrongs” in the minds of the children 
and clarification of the problem and con- 
sensus upon a possible solution is difficult 
to achieve. 

The teacher knew the class had been 
growing daily in its ability to work to- 
gether as a group. It was becoming “we- 
spirited” and many problems of concern to 
all had been explored and acted upon by 
use of group processes. Unless action was 
taken now the good group climate might 
be destroyed and the class broken into 
factions. The teacher decided that the con- 
flict which threatened the group harmony 
should be explored immediately by means 
of group discussion. 


Preparing for the Discussion 

Since the children were troubled and 
angry there was need of a plan for the dis- 
cussion to follow or it would consist of no 
more than a series of explosive remarks. 
The children needed to look for causes and 
define the problem. They were angry be- 
cause the situation was not right or good 
but they did not know why they blamed 
one another. 

Before the discussion, and as it prog- 
ressed, the teacher had to keep in mind: 


The purpose was not just a talk about the 
situation but a search for causes. 


The surface facts were known to all but 
the children needed to explore their atti- 
tudes toward these facts. 


The discussion should achieve a goal. The 
major goal in this case was to restore group 
harmony. A secondary goal was to have 
the children understand better their own 
group interactions and thereby help them 
to become more skilled when a similar 
situation arose. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The teacher asked the children to ar- 
range seating in a semi-circle. Hostile feel- 
ings were still apparent as the children 
complied. As they did this three questions 
were written on the board. 

Did our plan work? 


Why or why not? 
Do we have a problem and can we solve it? 


Guiding the Discussion 

Because the children were in an emo- 
tional state and tensions needed to be re- 
leased, each child was given an opportunity 
to state in a few words what he felt about 
the situation. 

The first remarks were in the form of 
incriminations. 

“The ‘tie-ers’ just fooled around!” 

John glared at Bob as he said, “Some 
people didn’t stack. They just mussed up 
the papers looking for the funnies.” Bob 
retorted with, “ “Tie-ers’ were way behind 
anyway and the people stacking weren’t 
doing anything.” 

A girl said, “If the boys hadn’t started 
pushing one another the stack would not 
have fallen down.” 

As each child spoke his remark was 
phrased on the board. They ran: 

bundles knocked over 

paper tied loosely 

some people did not work, etc. 

When each child had spoken, the ques- 
tion was asked, “Are these the facts in the 
case?” Everyone agreed that the facts had 
all been stated. It was the first agreement 
reached by the group and the members 
relaxed slightly. 

“Are these the causes for the failure of 
our plan?” 

There was a thoughtful silence until 
Joan spoke, “I don’t think these are the 
causes. We just said what happened.” 
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When the children were pressed a 
little further another child remarked, 
“Well I think the reason was because all 
at once we got that big wagon load of 
loose paper from the sixth grade. Then we 
got behind and things went to pieces.” 

Another child said thoughtfully, “Well 
that might be one cause but I think it was 
because we didn’t have enough people 
tying and too many were stacking.” 

Again each child had the opportunity 
to state what he believed to be the cause 
of the plan’s failure and again these were 
written on the board. This time the list 
was not long as most children stated that 
there were not enough stackers and 
“tie-ers” for all the loose papers. When 
asked for a consensus they all agreed. The 
children appeared to have forgotten their 
anger and hostility. 

The next step was stating the problem. 

John laughed as he said, “That's easy. 
The problem is “Why didn’t we work?’” 

The class laughed with him but soon 
settled down into serious discussion. The 
problem was defined as, “What could we 
have done to make our plan work?” The 
group came to the conclusion that when 
they saw that one committee could not 
keep abreast with the work they should 
have reorganized. 

Several plans of reorganization were 
advanced. The solutions reached satisfied 
the group. Peace and harmony were re- 
stored and each child seemed personally 
satisfied. 


Steps in Guiding the Discussion 

The procedure used to guide the dis- 
cussion followed a pattern. 

First, each child was given the opportu- 
nity to make a brief statement regarding 
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the facts as he saw them. No attempt was 
made by the teacher to qualify these re- 
marks in any way. Some remarks re- 
proached others and some were defensive, 
but this procedure served two purposes. 
The children learned how others in the 
group perceived their behavior and, al- 
though it was not immediately apparent, 
tension was released because of the op- 
portunity for each one to express what he 
felt. 

The second step was to get the group 
to reach a consensus on some point. The 
teacher had put phrases on the board as 
the children spoke and the children agreed 
that these statements covered the facts. A 
beginning was made toward restoring 
group unity when the children agreed up- 
on some point. 

The third step was guiding the chil- 
dren toward a search to discover the causes 
for their behavior. When they began to 
understand that certain events were the 
causes for their behavior hostility toward 
individual members of the class immedi- 
ately decreased. 

The fourth step was the examination 
of the underlying causes. When these were 
clearly established it was possible to state 
the problem. 

The fifth step was finding various so- 
lutions to the problem. Once the problem 
was stated to the satisfaction of the group, 
it was possible to explore possible 
solutions. 

A final step was a brief summarization 
of the progress the group had made in its 
discussion. The remarks made by the chil- 
dren were generally prefaced by, “Next 
time we will—,etc.” The children did not 
perceive the main function of the discus- 
sion. They did not see that they were once 
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again. united into a happy functioning 
classroom group, but this concept would 
take time to develop and it did not seem 
necessary to draw this point to their 
attention. 

In this case, the identical situation was 
not apt to occur again, so stating the prob- 
lem and finding a solution did not seem to 
be necessary steps. However, these steps 
served a function. The children would not 
have been satisfied if they had not found 
a solution. They needed an answer satis- 
factory to everyone that did not place the 
blame on individual group members. Find- 


Children are confronted constantly 
with commercial trade names, many of 
which contain words that have been mis- 
spelled. At school or home they may play 
with toys labeled the NOK-OUT bench or 
the GIANT STA-PUT building blocks, or 
with the names of other PLAYSKOOL 
toys. DUZ and KLEENEX are common 
household words. Ice cream may be pur- 
chased at a dairy store known as DARI 
DELITE or the KREAM KUP. KOOL 
SHAKE and KOOL AID are advertised on 
television and are sold at grocery stores. 

It is understandable that an unique and 
distinctive trade name may help to sell a 
product. This writer has been much more 
interested in the possibility that, as a re- 
sult, the learning of spelling and reading 
may be impeded. 

The Problem 
The purpose of this study was to deter- 
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ing a solution served to increase group 
unity and possibly aid future group plan- 
ning and action. 

It is important that teachers help chil- 
dren satisfy their social-emotional needs. 
It is also important that teachers explore 
ways to relieve stresses and strains when 
they arise in the group, for if there is not 
a healthy, happy group climate the extent 
of learning in any area is limited. Direct 
telling by the teacher will not change atti- 
tudes and behaviors but group participa- 
tion can do so and one method is by group 
discussion. 


NORMAN E. DILLEY 


Trade Names and the Learning of 


Spelling and Reading 


mine if exposing children to the misspelled 
words found in trade names does hinder 
their progress in learning to spell and read. 

The following tasks were undertaken: 

1. Compiling a list of typical examples of 
trade names that contain misspelled 
words. 

. Determining by inspection the types 
of spelling errors that are found in 
trade names. 

3. Comparing words which were inten- 
tionally misspelled with Dolch’s list 
of common words for spelling (1) and 
the list of words compiled by Thorn. 
dike and Lorge (4). 

. Checking to see if the words that had 
been misspelled could be found in Fitz- 
gerald’s list (2) of one hundred most 
frequently misspelled words in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

. Designing and administering a spelling 
test in which each word that has been 
misspelled in trade names was matched 
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with another common word of similar 
structure and difficulty. 

6. Integrating and summarizing results for 

the preceding activities. 
Sources of Data 

A list of twenty-seven typical examples 
of the type of trade names which contain 
misspelled words was collected. Some were 
found on signs, on television, in printed 
advertisements in magazines, and profes- 
sional education journals. Most of the trade 
names were found in The American Trade 
Name Index (3). 

Not all of the known trade names 
which contain misspelled words were used. 
Examples which are likely to be seen by 
children were selected first. The remainder 
of the list is made up of what appear to be 
typical examples. 

A list of the trade names included in 
this study follows: 

. Mor-Pla Jumbo Blox and Trains 
. Playskool Toys 
3. Nok-out Bench 
4. Giant Sta-put Building Blocks 
. Fox Blox 
. Jumbo Blox 
. Duz 
. Kleenex 
. Safe T Cup 
. Kream Kup 
. Dari Delite 
. Kool Shake 
. Kool Aid 
. Sta-Dri Tents, Tarpaulins 
. Sta-Klean Cleaner 
. Stacool Lubricating Oils 
7. Stay Kool Attic Fans 
. Stak-Rak Storage Racks 
. Kiddi-Rac Children’s Garment Rack 
20. Kiddie-Koop Folding Screened Cribs 
. Kiddie-Korner Safety High Chair 
22. Kiddie-Kovers Snow, Play and Sun 
Suits 
3. Kid-E Proof Shoes 
. Squeez-ezy Beauty Self-wringing Mop 
. Springlox Spring Lock Washers 
. True-Flo Free Flowing Paint 
, True-Bilt Plywood 


Analysis of the Data 

The twenty-seven trade names which 
were selected contain twenty-six words 
which have been misspelled. Table 1 in- 
cludes a list of these words. 

Apparently all of the misspelled words 
follow phonetic principles in their design. 
Many times the letter K is substituted for 
the hard sound of C as in Kream Kup, 
Kiddie-Koop, Kiddie Korner, Kiddie 
Kovers, Kleenex, Kool Shake, and Kool 
Aid. 

In many cases letters which do not 
contribute to the sounds found in a word 
are omitted. For example, Mor-Pla Jumbo 
Blox, Safe T Cup, Nok-out Bench, Stak- 
Rak, Kid-E Proof Shoes and Dari Delite. 

The letter X has, in several words been 
substituted for the sound of CKS. Ex- 
amples include Fox Blox and Jumbo Blox. 

In a few words the final Y has been 
changed to I. Dari Delite and Sta-Dri are 
examples. 

All of the twenty-six misspelled words 
were found in Part I of the Teacher's 
Word Book of 30,000 words (4). Sixteen 
words are common enough to be appro- 
priate for children in grades one and two. 
Six are appropriate for grade three. One 
word is common for fourth grade children. 
Two are likely to be used by fifth and sixth 
grade children. The word, Coop, is com- 
mon for pupils for grade eleven. 


Twenty-one of the twenty-six mis- 
spelled words can be found in Dolch’s list 
(1) of the 2,000 most common words 
for spelling. 

Only two of the list of twenty-six 
words can be found on Fitzgerald’s list (2) 
of one hundred most frequently misspelled 
words in elementary grades. The word, 
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Play, is difficult for second grade children. 
School: ts a difficult spelling word for chil- 
dren in grades two, three, and four. 


The Spelling Test 

An attempt was made to construct a 
spelling test in which each of the words, 
commonly misspelled in trade names, was 
matched with another word of similar 
structure and familiarity. These words are 
included in Table 1. 

The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 
Words:.(4) was used in order to find a 
matching word for each of the twenty-six 
words, commonly misspelled in trade 
names.To the degree possible, each match- 
ing word was one that is similar in 
phonetic structure to the word with which 
it was paired. 

Fifteen of the twenty-six matching 
words can be found in Dolch’s list (1) of 
the 2,000 most common words for spell- 
ing. None of the twenty-six matching 
words can be found on Fitzgerald’s list (2) 
of one hundred most frequently misspelled 
words in elementary grades. 

The fifty-two word spelling test was 
administered, in two sittings, to 120 third 
grade children and 107 fourth grade 
pupils." 

For fourteen of the twenty-six pairs of 
words (Table 1) third grade children mis- 
spelled the matched words more often 
than they misspelled the words which are 
commonly misspelled in trade names. 
‘The following personnel of the Oxford Ele- 
mentary School, Oxford, Mississippi, partici- 
pated in the administration of the test: L. C. 
Wilson, Supt.; Mrs. Mimi Cox, Mrs. T. H. God- 
bold, Mrs. Jere Hoar, and Mrs. Kathryn Jones, 
third grade teachers; Mrs. William Bush, Mrs. 
Mary M. Green, and Miss Sude Mayfield, fourth 
grade teachers. 
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Among fourth grade children the re- 
sults were similar. For sixteen of the 
twenty-six pairs of words (Table 1) fourth 
grade pupils misspelled the matched words 
more often than they misspelled words that 
are commonly misspelled in trade names. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Within the limitations of this study, it 
may be concluded that: 


1. Misspelled words in trade names are 
spelled in accordance with phonetic 
principles. 

2. The words which have been misspelled 
are common words. 

3. Almost without exception the words 
that were studied are not among the 100 
words which are frequently misspelled by 
elementary children. 

4. Third and fourth grade children are not 
any more likely to misspell the twenty-six 
words, commonly misspelled in trade 
names, than they are to misspell other 
words of similiar familiarity and structure. 
5. Some children may experience confu- 
sion in learning spelling and reading as a 
result of being exposed to trade names 
which contain misspelled words. Results 
of this study do not substantiate the pos- 
sibility. In the long run, such errors based 
upon phonetic principles may hasten the 
acceptance of simplified spelling. 
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WORDS, COMMONLY MISSPELLED IN TRADE NAMES, WHICH ARE 


DIFFICULT FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN, AS COMPARED WITH 
A SIMILAR GROUP OF WORDS THAT ARE NOT USED IN TRADE NAMES. 


Word which children 


Matched misspelled more often 


pairs of 
words* 


4 grade 


Word which children 


Matched misspelled more often 


pairs of 
words* 


| 4 grade 








1. beat 


2. more 


3 grade 


3. coal 


4. cool 
5. try x : 
6. true 
7. cloud 


8. clean 


27. cook 


28. cup 


29. common 
30. easy 
31. sin 

32. cream 
33. cried 
34. kid 





9. may 


35, tribe 





10. flow 


36. blocks 





11. although 
12. dry 





37. sought 
38. lock 





39. tonight 





40. safety 





41. stage 





16. built 


42. delight 





: 17. skin 
18. 


19. deal 


stay 





43. silent 





45. ascend 





f 20. comer E: 


46. rack 





21. color 


47. dale 
48. dairy 











49. stew 








50. stack 





25. say 
26. school 


51. cue 


52. coop 


*Words which have even numbers are those that are commonly misspelled in trade names. 
Odd numbered words are not commonly misspelled in trade names and have been matched 


with even numbered words. 
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Helping the Child to Be 
On-His-Own In Writing 


“It can’t be done,” is an almost auto- 
matic response of the primary teacher who 
is urged to promote creative writing in her 
overcrowded classroom. Unfortunately, 
the very conditions which prompt her to 
abandon the effort are those which most 
strongly dictate its need, for overcrowding 
obviously increases tensions. Even when 
classrooms are not overcrowded, today’s 
children build tensions as a result of un- 
settled living conditions or the over- 
stimulation which some teachers recognize 
as “T-V itis.” More than ever, therefore, 
children need the release that creative 
writing provides. Their gains will amply 
repay the teacher, who, despite unfavorable 
conditions, makes the effort to provide this 
opportunity for them. 

Because the young child simply and 
honestly says what he thinks, his teacher 
often discovers clues to his problems even 
in the very short stories he is able to write. 
Take, for example, this story written by a 
seven-year-old who has no brothers or 
sisters and finds herself in a new school: 

Once there was a little bunny. That 
was very sad because he had no brothers, 
sisters or even any friends. But one day 


he saw another bunny. He made friends 
with him. Now he was very happy. the end. 


Another example is provided by a child 
who is a severe stutterer: 


I have four floors in my home. The 
attic, the upstairs, downstairs and the 


basement. My two sisters sleep together 
and mon and dad sleep together too, only 
I sleep by myself. 


Everyone has a partner at night except this 
little boy. Are loneliness and fear aggra- 
vating his affliction? 

Guiding development in creative 
writing is much like building a house; a 
blueprint and a foundation are necessary 
prerequisites to the building itself. The 
blueprint for creative writing is drawn 
from oral composition and may be begun 
as early as the first week of school. Chil- 
dren compose their own stories which the 
teacher records on charts or on the black- 
board. There are both group and individ- 
ual experiences in story dictation. Shared 
experiences at school provide material for 
group stories and the child’s personal ex- 
periences with his family and friends pro- 
vide material for individual stories. 
Through numerous experiesces in dic- 
tating these stories, the child develops his 
blueprint for writing—a story sense. Of 
course, experiences in hearing and retelling 
story book stories contribute to story sense 
but the organizational ability which is so 
necessary to creative writing cannot be 
developed by mere reproduction of estab- 
lished structures. The child must also have 
ample opportunities for structuring his 
own experiences. 


Mrs. Mattila is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at De Paul University. 
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What the child learns about story or- 
ganization while making experience 
records will, of course, depend quite 
largely on the kind of guidance he gets. 
From the outset, he should be helped to 
see that the chief purpose in making ex- 
perience records is communication and 
that the records are always evaluated in 
terms of this purpose. From the very first, 
he is guided to ask: Would someone who 
was not there know what I was talking 
about? A bit later he is helped to become 
even more critical: Is there a better way 
of saying it? 

Simultaneously, the child is developing 
a writing vocabulary which is his founda- 
tion for creative writing. An integrated 
language arts program provides optimum 
conditions for his vocabulary development. 
As the child learns to read in a meaning- 
ful program, he is guided toward making 
generalizations about the structure of the 
words which comprise written vocabulary. 
The first structural emphasis is on sound- 
elements in words, not on the letter names. 
Even though no spelling is taught during 
these early stages, the child will reproduce 
(print) some words that have particular 
significance to him. Many activities pro- 
vide a meaningful setting for his writing. 
It may be that he is using a word or a 
short phrase as a label for a picture he has 
drawn. Perhaps he is helping his class- 
mates to make a series of pictures that will 
be put together to form a handroll movie, 
a mural, or a pupil-made booklet for the 
library table. In all of these activities, two 
important conditions of meaning are met. 
Not only must the words the child writes 
have meaning for him, but they must be 
used to communicate meaning to others. 
In other words, the child is writing his 
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own experience records and is being given 
an Opportunity to share these communica- 
tions with his classmates. 

Very early in the child’s writing ex- 
perience, the teacher makes self-helps 
available to him. These may include pic- 
ture dictionaries, class-made dictionaries, 
individual vocabulary books, class word 
files and word charts. The child is en- 
couraged to consult these aids when he 
needs help with words that he is writing. 
A potentially appreciative reading audi- 
ence will insure his wanting to write. The 
developmental program, including self- 
helps, will insure his being able to do so. 

Within the developmental program, 
there will be some guided experiences 
aimed toward improvement of written ex- 
pression; these may be introduced as 
follow-up activities of reading or discussion 
experiences. The child may be helped to 
build sentences around new or unusual 
words and, to encourage comparison and 
contrast, the teacher may print these sen- 
tences on the board. As different children 
in the group suggest sentences, she calls 
attention to the variety of ideas expressed. 
Thus, she encourages experimentation so 
that no one pattern of sentence structure 
becomes fixed. Such guidance is important 
in counteracting possible stereotyping in- 
fluences of primary reading materials. 

As children become more proficient in 
writing, they will be encouraged to work 
independently as much as possible, both 
alone and in small groups. Though crea- 
tivity is killed by regimentation, it is 
fostered by sharing. Small independent 
group experiences provide important op- 
portunities for sharing when the project is 
carefully chosen in the light of the abilities 
of the participants. As soon as the teacher 
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notices that a few children have developed 
some individual competence, she may ask 
them to work together on some suitable 
project. Perhaps they are organizing class 
compositions for a booklet and making 
suitable captions for the various sections 
or organizing their version of a story from 
pictures they have drawn. Whatever the 
activity may be, it is always creative, never 
merely copy work, and the children always 
anticipate evaluation of it when it is com- 
pleted. Such group experiences are not 
limited to a chosen few but are made avail- 
able to every child as soon as he demon- 
strates his ability to profit from them. In 
this setting, children learn to expect in- 
dependence and privilege to go hand in 
hand with responsibility. 


With consistent encouragement and 
adequate guidance, the child soon develops 
the feeling of being on his own in writing. 
Continuous opportunities for sharing fos- 
ter this attitude. He learns to appreciate the 
practical value of good standards in spell- 
ing, hand-writing, and punctuation; there 
is little point in producing written mes- 
sages that no one else can read. However, 
there must be time for growing and, even 
under ideal conditions, the child’s early 
writing will be far from perfect. How far 
is a question that can only be answered for 
a particular child, group, or situation; there 
is no one answer. The following efforts, 
we believe, reflect a highly acceptable 
standard for second semester six-year olds 
and it may be of interest to note that at 
the beginning of the year some of these 
children were classified in a low readiness 


group. 


I am a pig. I am very sad becaus 


people do not like pigs. They say pe you. 
—Janet Klingman 
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Skipper got lost and got killed. I was 
sad. —Joseph Wintering 


I had four fish but my sister put too 
much fud in it and they all dyd. 
—John Toomey 


Our family is good but they our not 
very good. They mess up the house and my 
mother duz not like it at all. 

—Maureen Madden 


I have a new blu boat. I can play With 
it in the bathtup. —Richard Bartling 


I like my pretty green parakeet it can 
go into the bathroom by hisself. 
—Gary Sullivan 


If creative writing is fostered early, 
the child will be writing longer and more 
interesting stories during his second year 
in school. His stories will reflect in- 
creasingly mature feelings, insights, and 
ambitions. Witness this contribution from 
a child who has reached the ripe age of 
seven and must “put away the things of 
a child.” 


When I was a Little Boy 


When I was a little boy I like it very 
much. When the snow came my sister, 
brother and I would get ready and play 
Flash Gorden and pretend that we were 
in space looking for a man with our space 
guns. It was fun but now that I am grown 
up I don’t play that anymore. 

—Patrick Doody 


In her childish dreams, little Margaret 
Mary Kelly would buy ever so many things 
—but alas! 

If I Had a Thousand Dollars 

If I had a lot of mony guess what | 
would do. I would buy this and that, this 
and that. But I don’t have it so I can't. 

Sometimes interest in sharing is in- 
creased when children have chosen a com- 
mon topic as the theme of the day’s writing 
activity. Today we are writing descriptions 
of people we know. Surely you will rec- 





HELPING THE CHILD IN WRITING 


ognize my teacher from this description of 
her. 


My Teacher 
Mother Mary Michael is my teacher. 
She is about so tall and she wears glasses 
and has blue eyes she always dresses in 
black she laughes all the time and talks a 
lot and oh, if you didn’t know she’s quite 
a queer non. —Kathleen McGrath 


Skeptical readers, who have doubted 
the possibility for creative writing in an 
overcrowded classroom, may take heart 
from knowing that the excerpts here in- 
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cluded (we wish there were space for 
ever sO many more) come from a class 
composed of 62 first and second graders. 
We do not contend that this situation is 
ideal but we are pleased to see children 
enjoy writing even under these circum- 
stances. 

Creative writing can be fun for both 
the teacher and her pupils. One child 
writes, “I appresheate all you do for me.” 
The only better reward, we believe, is that 
of hearing him say, “I wrote it all by 
myself.” 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


The Reading Teacher as Detective 


The good reading teacher is an ac- 
complished sleuth. His detective work 
must be thorough and untiring if children 
are to make maximum reading gains under 
his guidance. Areas requiring the proclivi- 
ties of a Sherlock Holmes are as follows. 


What Are Their Interests? 

Nothing is more basic to successful 
accomplishment than motivation. And 
motivation, the sine gua non of all learn- 
ing, grows out of interest. The effective 
reading teacher is dependent on a knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of children’s inter- 
ests. Although he can find many studies 
that do an excellent job of furnishing him 





'G. W. Norvell, The Reading Interests of 
Young People. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1950. 

2H. C. Rudman, “The Informational Needs and 
Reading Interests of Children in Grades IV 
through VIII,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
55, 1955, pp. 502-512. 

°R. L. Thorndike, Children’s Reading Interests. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 


with a knowledge of the general trends of 
children’s interests, ***** he finds no rule of 
thumb for determining the exact interests 
of specific children. This requires detective 
work, the most fruitful avenues of which 
involve observation, questionnaires, and 
interviews. 

Observation: Children’s interests can 
be catalogued by observing their reactions 
to stories dealing with different subjects, 
listening to their spontaneous speech, 
scrutinizing their free drawing, and 
checking on their activities on the play- 
ground. Some teachers make citations of 
significant happenings in anecdotal form 
as a means of objectifying their obser- 
vations. 

Questionnaires: Written question- 
naires offer a simple means of gathering 
data on reading interests with older chil- 
dren. Teachers will find it most profitable 


Dr. Schubert is Director of the Reading Clinic 
of the Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. 
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to look over some of the inventories that 
have been worked out by authorities,“* and 
then evolve one that is tailored to fit their 
unique needs. 

Interviews: With younger children 
and with non-readers, an informal inter- 
view is the most practical way of gather- 
ing valid information about interests. By 
using an interest inventory as a guide, the 
teacher discusses and records data pertain- 
ing to the child’s hobbies, favorite games, 
vocational goals, movie and television 
preferences, etc. 


Are Predisposing Factors Of 
Reading Difficulties Present? 

Uncovering the cause or causes before 
applying a aure is basic to the philosophy 
of reading improvement. The reading 
teacher’s diagnostic sleuthing can be made 
most effective if questions such as the 
following are used as a guide. 

Is Vision Normal? While many chil- 
dren who have visual defects are not re- 
tarded in their reading, poor vision is never 
an asset, and in certain cases may prove 
inimical to reading progress. 

All screening tests used by schools 
have shortcomings. This is particularly 
true of the Snellen chart. Therefore, re- 
gardless of the screening test employed, 
it is important that teachers supplement 
findings by detecting signs of visual dif- 
ficulty among their students. Clues of 
visual difficulty to which they should be 
alert include the following. 





*A. J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1956, pp. 482-483. 

‘P. A. Witty, Reading in Modern Education. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, 
Appendix C. 
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. Watering of the eyes when doing close 
work. 
. Complaint of ocular pain. 
. Frequent rubbing of the eyes. 
. Squinting or grimacing when reading 
or viewing the blackboard. 
. Dizziness or nausea when doing close 
work. 
. Frequent headaches. 
. Holding reading material too near or 
far. 
8. Closing or covering one eye while 
reading. 
9. Irritability evidenced when reading. 
10. Redness and discharge from the eyes. 


Is Hearing Normal? 

Since learning to read involves making 
visual-auditory associations, the child with 
defective hearing is at a distinct disad- 
vantage. Once the presence of a hearing 
defect is known, however, measures can 
be taken to minimize its effects. 

Few school systems provide adequate 
hearing testing. Instead of periodic audio- 
metric testing many rely on whisper or 
watch-tick tests. It is essential, in any event, 
that teachers develop a seismographic sen- 
sitivity to symptoms of auditory impair- 
ment. These symptoms are:* 


1. Speech difficulties involving substitu- 
tions and omissions of sounds in words 
that are similar. 

. A voice that is metallic, abnormally 
soft, or abnormally loud. 

3. A history of earaches and running ear. 

. A strained expression on the face when 
listening. 

. Eyes on the speaker's lips rather than 
the eyes. 

. Listlessness and frequent inattention. 

. Report of tinnitus. 

. Tilting or turning of the head to favor 
a better ear. 

. Extreme introversion and withdrawal. 

. History of childhood disease with ac- 
companying high fever. 

*D. G. Schubert, The Doctor Eyes the Poor 


Reader. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publishers, 1957, pp. 35-36. 








THE READING TEACHER AS DETECTIVE 


Is There an Emotional Disturbance? 

A child with a severe emotional dis- 
turbance is greatly hindered in his reading 
efficiency. Teachers should be cognizant 
of symptoms of emotional difficulty. The 
following list of symptoms’, when con- 
sidered in light of a child’s total per- 
sonality, is helpful in detecting children 
who need help from a psychologist or 
psychiatrist. 


1. Tics, twitchings. 
2. Psychosomatic illness (dizziness, 
nausea, or headaches). 
3. Apathy, excessive daydreaming, 
fantasy. 
. Enuresis after the age of three, nail- 
biting, thumb-sucking. 
. Excitability, hyperactivity, uncon- 
trolled emotionality. 
. Morbid fears or phobias. 
. Insomnia, nightmares, somnambulism. 
. Self-consciousness, stuttering. 
. Depression, guilt feelings. 


10. Suspiciousness, tenseness, anxiety. 
11. Fighting, stealing, bullying, and other 
antisocial behavior. 


When severe emotional disturbances 
are present, the child’s home life bears 
scrutiny. Detective work here may uncover 
causal factors of emotional instability such 
as quarreling parents, inconsistent discip- 
line, invidious comparisons, over-solicita- 
tion, rejection, a broken home, etc. 

Once parents understand the situation 
(the problem must be explained clearly) 
they usually cooperate with the school and 
attempt to bring about the desired changes. 
Even small changes in the home environ- 
ment can affect a child’s reading perform- 
ance so markedly that sleuthing in this 
area is often the most fruitful of the 
teacher’s efforts. 

What Reading Skills Need Improving? 

Weaknesses in basic reading skills 


‘Ibid. p. 43. 
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should be detected in their incipiency so 
that they do not have an opportunity to 
develop into serious impediments. 
Teachers easily can ferret out such weak- 
nesses by employing the following instru- 
ments of detection. 

Silent Reading Tests: Standardized 
silent reading examinations—both survey 
and diagnostic types—are most valuable 
for assaying reading abilities. If care is 
taken to follow standardized procedures 
carefully, a teacher can gather much valid 
information as to a student's reading vo- 
cabulary size, his ability to follow direc- 
tions, find the central thought of a para- 
graph, remember details, locate informa- 
tion, predict outcomes, interpret charts and 
graphs, read rapidly, etc. 

Oral Reading Tests: Reading anom- 
alies are detected readily by having a child 
read orally. Many things which silent 
reading tests cannot disclose are high- 
lighted since the student has no opportu- 
nity to bluff and the examiner gets a blow- 
by-blow description of what is happening 
at all times. Weaknesses and difficulties 
such as poor phrasing ability, ignoring 
punctuation, omitting or inserting words, 
etc. can be catalogued and specific remedia- 
tion introduced to overcome them. 


What Materials and Methods Will Be 
Helpful in Developing Reading Skills 
in Need of Improvement? 


Once a child’s reading weaknesses have 
been uncovered, a final bit of detective 
work is needed if instructional needs are 
to be met. Foremost in importance is lo- 
cating reading material of suitable dif- 
ficulty and interest level. Bibliographical 
lists such as the following are of inesti- 
mable worth when seeking the right book 
for the right child. 
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Beust, N., Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren, Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1936. This list describes 
books for grades one to nine. 

Carpenter, H. C., Gateways to American 
History: An Annotated Graded List of 
Books for Slow Learners im Junior 
High School. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1942. Books for English 
and social studies are included in this 
list. 

Clark, M. M., Adventuring with Books. 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1950. This is a listing of 
books for the elementary school and it 
consists of about 1000 titles which are 
annotated, graded, and classified. 

Giles, R. and Cook, D., Children’s Cata- 
logue. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1951. This volume covers 3400 titles 
which are annotated, graded, and cate- 
gorized according to subject. 

Durrell, D. D., Improvement of Basic 
Reading Abilities. World Book Com- 
pany, 1940, pp. 86-97, 112-114. Books 
are listed according to grade and a 
separate section of books for remedial 
purposes is included. 

Harris, A. J.. How to Increase Reading 
Ability, 3rd ed. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1956, Appendix B. 
Books for remedial purposes covering 
six grades are listed. 

Kingery, R. E., How to do it Books. New 
York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1954. 
A list of books arranged according to 
difficulty level. 

Rue, E., Subject Index to Books for Pri- 
mary Grades. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1943. The many 


Your Home Deserves Good Books is the 
title of an 842 x 11-inch pictorial preprint de- 
signed to publicize year-round observance of 
National Library Week. This preprint is avail- 
able free to teachers and librarians for bulletin 
board or poster use. It visualizes the need for 
books in the home to provide all members 
of the family with practical information, as 
well as reading for education, adventure, and 


titles presented are according to read- 
ing level—pre-primer to third grade. 

Rue, E. Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
mediate Grades. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1950. An alpha- 
betical listing of 1800 titles which are 
of interest to elementary and junior 
high school students. 


In addition to reading materials the 
teacher must seek out suitable drills, ex- 
ercises, and games to aid students in over- 
coming specific difficulties. Sleuthing of 
this kind can be simplified if the teacher 
becomes acquainted with the following. 


Dolch, E. W., Dolch Materials for Better 
Teaching of Reading. Champaign, II- 
linois: The Garrard Press. 

Hegge, T. G. Kirk, S. A. and Kirk, W., 
Remedial Reading Drills. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: George Wahr, 1936. 

Russell, D. H. and Karp, E. E., Reading 
Aids Through the Grades: Three Hun- 
dred Developmental Reading Activi- 
ties. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. 


It is evident that all aspects of a read- 
ing teacher’s work are permeated by a 
Sherlock Holmes’ philosophy. And in the 
final analysis, it is this attitude that en- 
ables the teacher to brush aside a student's 
reading difficulties with an ease and suc- 
cess reminiscent of “very elementary, dear 
Watson.” 


relaxation. This page of illustrations, the work 
of Midwestern artist Eleanor K. Uschan, is 
preprinted from a forthcoming article on Na- 
tional Library Week in the 1958 World Topics 
Year Book. For copies, write to Mrs. Victoria 
S. Johnson, Director of Educational Research 
and Services, United Educators, Inc. Tangley 
Oaks, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 





OLIVE R. REEVE 


The Vocabulary Of Seven Primary 


Reading Series 


The following study was made of the vo- 
cabulary of the basic preprimers, primers, and 
first readers of seven reading series. Seven rep- 
resentative series were selected for the study. 
All the words introduced in each of the seven 
series (in the basic preprimers, primers, and 
first readers) were tabulated. Proper names of 
characters, pets, and toys were omitted from 
the listings because it was felt that these would 
not carry over from one series to another. Root 
words and their inflected forms were counted 
as one word. 


Results of the Study 

1. A total of 633 different words (see com- 
ment above regarding proper names and 
inflected forms) were introduced. 

. A total of 109 words were common to 
all the seven series, and 41 additional 
words appeared in six of the seven series, 
making a total of 150 words common to 
six or more of the series. (List is given 
below. ) 

. The total number of new words in- 
troduced in all the basic preprimers of 
the seven series totaled 115 words. 66 or 
57% of these words were included in 
the 109 common to all seven series. 

. 231 of the 633 different words appeared 

in only one .of the series. 

. The number of words beginning with 
certain consonants varied: 

b-33 m-13 
c-45 n-18 
d-23 p-36 
f-36 q- 1 
g-29 r-21 
h-40 s-60 
j-35 t-38 
k- 8 v- 4 
1-20 w-34 


ch-10 
sh- 8 
th-17 
wh- 8 


6. The number of new words appearing in 
only one series varied from 4 in seriés 
A to 64 in series G. 


Implications for the 
First Grade Teacher 


1. For those teachers who use many series 
in their first grade developmental reading pro- 
gram and also have different groups using dif- 
ferent series, the list of 150 words which were 
common to six or more of the series makes a 
basic list to be used when working with the en- 
tire group in such class activities as group ex- 
perience charts, word games, and word drills. 


List of 109 words. 
a eat jump 
all just 

am farm 
and fast 
are for 

at from 
away fun 


play 


put 


ran 
red 
ride 
run 


know 


laugh 

like 
funny little 

back look said 

be get sat 

big go make saw 

blue good man see 

boat may she 

boy had me sO 

but happy mother some 

have my something 

help stop 

her night 

can here no 

come him not 

could his now 
home 

did house of 

do on 

dog I one 
in out 
is over 


call 
came 
thank 
that 
the 
then 
there 
they 
this 
three 
time 


Miss Reeve is Assistant Professor of Education 
at Whitewater (Wisconsin) State College. 
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List of 41 words found in 
six of the series: 
about find 
again 
as girl 
give 
baby good-by 
ball us 
birthday has 
black how 


many 
Mr. 
must 

tree 


walk 
water 
way 
were 
wish 


open 


cow it party 


day kitten rabbit 
down 
duck let soon yellow 


long yes 

2. For the teacher who prefers to use many 
preprimers from several different series before 
using the primer of a basic series, this study 
shows that the number of words presented in 
all seven of the basic preprimers was only 115. 
This vocabulary load is approximately the same 
as the load usually met in advancing to one 
primer alone. The child would have the op- 
portunity to read many preprimers with all the 
advantages such an experience could offer, with- 
out increasing his vocabulary load more than it 
would be increased if he advanced to one 
primer directly from the preprimers of that 
series. 


The 115 words he would meet 
in the preprimers. 
a cake father has 
airplane call fast have 
an can find he 
and cap fine help 
apple car fish her make 
are Christmas for here may 
at come funny hide me 
away cookies home mitten 
cowboy house mother 
baby 


morning 
ball daddy my 
be did 
bed dinner is near 
big dish y it no 
birthday do not 
blue dog 
boat down 
bow-wow 


like 
little 
look 


Bet 
girl 
give I 
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oh said 

on see up 
one she 

show we 
sleep what 
something where 
splash will 
stop with 
surprise work 


party 
pie 
play 
pretty 
puppy 


yellow 
you 
your 


ran 
red 
ride 
run 

3. While mastering these 115 words, the 
child has had many experiences in working 
with more than half of the 109 words which 
were common to the seven series. 

4. Since one of the important tasks in word 
analysis in the first grade is to help the child 
associate consonant sounds with single-letter 
and special two letter consonant symbols, the 
frequency with which the child will meet these 
is important. 


The table given above gives the number of 
new words beginning with each consonant or 
two letter consonant symbol and thus shows 
which ones are used most frequently and hence 
should be given the greater stress. 


4. The number of words introduced in each 
series may not be a complete picture of the 
difficulty of the series in relation to other series 
being used as companion or supplementary ma- 
terial, since the study showed that series A used 
only 4 words not found in any of the other 
series, while series G used 64 words not found 
in any of the other series. Thus in planning a 
reading program for a grade or group, it is im- 
portant to know the specific words introduced 
in each series as well as the actual vocabulary 
count if one is advancing from one series to 
another. 

Series A had 4 words not appearing in the 
other series. 


B had 16 
C had 20 
D had 34 


E had 44 
F had 49 
G had 64 





THE VOCABULARY OF PRIMARY READING SERIES 


(The Series of Readers used for this study were 
from the following publishing companies: 


Scott, Foresman 
Macmillan 


Ginn 

Houghton Mifflin 
Winston 

Row, Peterson 
Allyn And Bacon 


D. Lewis EDWARDS 


Reading from the Child’s Point of View 


It is common experience for parents to ob- 
serve their pre-school children ‘reading’ long 
stories from blank paper, laundry slips, books, 
etc. It is apparent that children who do this 
feel that since everyone else seems to know 
how to read, they want to read too. But we 
know, of course, that they lack the readiness 
and training that reading requires. 

The need to win social approval by reading 
is great with many children who have no idea 
of what reading is supposed to be. So what do 
they do? They make-believe that they are read- 
ing, a rather natural reaction. Make-believe 
reading is an interesting phenomenon; it is 
worthy of more attention than it is receiving 
from parents and teachers, beacuse it serves as 
an excellent illustration of how learning is af- 
fected by the purpose of the child who is 
learning. 

To parents, make-believe reading is ‘cute.’ 
Most teachers consider it unrelated to ‘real’ 
reading. The child, however, may repeatedly at- 
tempt to use it as a means of performing in 
reading the way he believes others expect him 
to read—even during his initial reading stage. 

It is not surprising that the outstanding 
characteristic of make-believe reading is that 
the child displays an extreme degree of 
“fluency”! If you listen to the make-believer you 
will notice a rapid rate of “reading” with few 
interruptions, even for breathing. Why does 
the child seek speed and fluency? We can safely 
conclude that he is imitating others—his par- 
ents, older brothers and sisters, or other adults 
with whom he is acquainted. We can also be 
sure that in most instances parents or teachers 
will not discourage the child’s belief that ‘good’ 


reading is characteristically “. . . fast and not 
bumpy.” On the contrary, this belief is encour- 
aged in the beginner by many parents and 
teachers. 

In contrast to encouraging adult-like fluency, 
parents and teachers should make special ef- 
fort to have the young child approach reading 
with the understanding that ‘good’ beginning 
reading cannot be fast and fluent at all times. 

To the successful beginner, reading must 
mean, first of all, “telling what the words say.” 
He must be helped to see that after he can read 
separate words these words make up phrases, 
sentences, etc. which are to be read and under- 
stood. Getting understanding in this manner 
will be easy because the ideas in primary read- 
ing materials are usually so simple that if he 
can ‘tell what the words say’ he will be able to 
know what the words mean. If the child can 
be convinced that this is ‘true’ reading, then he 
will be successful in getting the ideas from what 
he reads. We must guard, of course, against the 
belief which some children have that just “pro- 
nouncing words” is reading. “No meaning, no 
reading.” 

Teaching would be simplified if we had 
some means of looking inside a child’s head 
and finding out what his idea is in his approach 
to reading. There are two methods that can be 
used to ascertain how a child is approaching 
reading. One, listen to him “read.” This will 
reveal how much he is using or is not using the 
actual words in the material. Two, ask the child 
directly what he thinks ‘good’ reading is. The 


Mr. Edwards is Educational Consultant at Eg- 
gert Road Elementary School, Eggertsville, 
New York. 
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writer used this plan by asking 66 retarded 
readers to look back and remember what they 
thought ‘good’ reading was when they first 
started to school. These children, although they 
had the needed physical and mental equipment, 
had not responded satisfactorily to what would 
be termed an “average-to-good” training pro- 
gram in reading. 


What 66 Children said about 
‘Good’ Reading 

A preliminary study of the special group of 
66 retarded readers was made in an effort to 
discover what meaning these children had at- 
tached to the term ‘good’ reading when their 
experience with reading began. The group con- 
sisted of second, third, and fourth grade chil- 
dren who were normal-to-superior in intel- 
ligence and physique. 

These boys and girls were members of 
groups which were scheduled for two remedial 
reading classes each week. The interviews and 
observations were made after the groups had 
been meeting for six weeks. Rapport was ex- 
cellent and each of the children had made some 
progress in the improvement of his reading. 

The children were met in groups which 
ranged from one to four in number. (Since it is 
possible for the oral response made by one child 
to affect the responses made by the other chil- 
dren in a group, a more refined study would 
rely on individual interviews.) The questions 
were presented one week apart and were in- 
troduced casually as an extension of some cur- 
rent point of interest. The children were un- 
aware that specific information was being col- 
lected. The questions were as follows: 

1. Remember when you first entered 
school and discovered that some of the 
children. in your room could read. 
When your teacher said that these chil- 
dren were ‘good’ readers, what did you 
think ‘good’ reading was supposed to 
mean? 

. Think of when you sat with your read- 
ing group, around the teacher, and read 
for her and the group. What did you 
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think the teacher meant when she told 
you or one of your group that a ‘good’ 
job of reading had been done? 

. There were probably times when, as a 
beginning reader, your mother or father 
praised you for doing a ‘good’ job of 
reading at home. What did you think 
your parents meant when they said that 
you had done a ‘good’ job of reading? 


Summary of Responses 

Although no attempt was made to make a 
complete analysis of individual responses, the 
consistency of the children’s responses was 
found to be remarkable. The response to ques- 
tion ome was consistent with the same child’s 
response to questions two and three. Not only 
was there consistency in the responses to each 
of the questions, but a significantly large num- 
ber of children responded with basically the 
same answer. They had concluded, very early, 
that ‘good’ reading was characteristically a 
matter of speed and fluency. Their remarks 
were: “good reading is not bumpy,” “. . . like on 
a smooth road,” “. . . mo stops and not jerky.” 
The Wrong Concept 

It is important for teachers to understand 
that instead of a child’s learning that reading is 
‘telling what the words say’ and then reacting 
to the ideas in a story—the beginning reader 
can conclude that reading is something else. As 
suggested in the study above, the child who is 
just learning to read may decide that when he 
reads he should sound like an adult. If this be- 
comes his major aim, then there are a number 
of devices he may try to use. One, he may un- 
duly rely on the pictures that accompany the 
words. The use of pictures gives him more 
speed than he could achieve by careful looking 
at the words. Two, the boys and girls may de- 
cide to use only the beginning sounds in the 
words. Three, many children will resort to re- 
citing the words from memory, after having 
heard the story read once or twice. Children 
may employ one or a combination of these de- 
vices to attain adult-like fluency; and the 
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brighter the child, the more skill he will de- 
monstrate in the use of these devices. 

We can be certain that, though many chil- 
dren first begin to read in this manner, they 
eventually may read with a level of understand- 
ing which satisfies the requirements for getting 
through school. But how about the great num- 
ber of children who do mot reach a satisfactory 
level of reading? Possibly, if the correct con- 
cept of the reading process had been taught 
more directly and more thoroughly to these 
children they would have been happier and 
more productive throughout their school 
careers. 

Teachers are dealing with learners and not 
primarily with materials to be learned. When 
the child approaches the task of learning to 
read he usually throws everything he has into 
the effort to achieve what he thinks is to be 
learned. To do this he may employ misconcep- 
tions and undesirable habits. He may see the job 
of learning from his own point of view. Thus, 
many children—in order to “read” smoothly 
and rapidly, which is the manner which they 
see gains social acceptance—could form a con- 
cept of the reading process which is not the 
same as the one held by the teacher. 

If the beginning reader believes that par- 
ents, peers, and teacher will accept him and his 
reading on the basis of speed performance, he 
will seek speed at the expense of reading for 
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meaning. This may well cause a child's intoler- 
ance toward slowing down when he is first ex- 
perimenting with rules for sounding out words. 
It is entirely reasonable to suspect that it is 
because the slow analytical rate is not in agree- 
ment with the child’s idea of how others ex- 
pect him to read that he will not practice sound- 
ing. And if he does not practice sounding prin- 
ciples as they are being taught, he will forget 
them or use them ineffectively. 


Conclusion 

It can be safely said that the most powerful 
factor affecting the young learner is the desire 
for social acceptance by parents, peers, and 
teacher. This desire is so strong that it can re- 
sult in a child's making an unreal approach to 
reading, as suggested by the illustration of the 
‘make-believe’ readers. Therefore, it is evident 
that in addition to considering physical and 
mental readiness, we must think about another 
kind of readiness. This would be a “social- 
conformity” readiness; and we would want to 
know how it affects the individual learner's 
concept of reading. As teachers, we should at- 
tempt to find out if tenseness toward reading 
has resulted in a child’s too-early conclusion 
about what “good reading” is. Then there must 
be a continual investigation to make certain that 
the child at no time loses sight of the true 
purpose of reading, the getting of meaning. 


Here is a different kind of adverb difficulty: 
“Exactly what he found was kept a secret.” 
The subject of the verb was kept is the noun clause what he found. And exactly, which 
modifies this noun clause, must therefore be called an adjective. That’s hard to swallow 


but it’s strictly according to the book. 
Next, let us compare two sentences: 
“He did not die happily.” 
“Happily he did not die.” 


In the first, happily is a bona fide adverb modifying the verb. But in the second it does 
not modify any verb, adjective, or adverb. It is a sentence adverb; that is, it modifies 
the whole sentence. Adverbs like certainly and indeed, and most adverbial clauses, are 
best looked upon as sentence modifiers, and if we add this thought to the textbook 
definition of the adverb, we can be more flexible in dealing with the adverb. 


From Norman C. Stageburg, “Making Grammar Live,” Iowa Council of Teachers of English 
Yearbook, 1957. State University of Iowa. 





Joyce STEWART AND MARY E. JOHNSON 


A Language—Social Studies Lesson 


This is a tape recording of a language- 
social studies lesson. The recording was made 
while the lesson was being developed in the 
classroom. The techniques and procedures used 
by the student teacher are significant in guid- 
ing the pupils in writing good compositions. 

After the recording, the student teacher, 
pupils, and staff teacher had an opportunity 
to evaluate the lesson in terms of additional 
skills, techniques and procedures that need to 
be developed. 

Teacher: Boys and girls, in our study of holi- 
days, we have just completed our com- 
positions on Halloween. Which holiday 
do you think we should write about next? 

Jane: I think we should write about Columbus 
Day. 

Teacher: What must we know before we write 
our compositions or study about Colum- 
bus? 

Robert: We should know something about Co- 
lumbus. 

Teacher: That’s good, Robert. What are some 
of the things we should know about Co- 
lumbus? 

Earl: We should know when he was born. 

Henry: We should know where he was born. 

Teacher: These are very good. Peggy, will you 
write these questions on the blackboard? 


*Clyde B. Moore, Fred B. Painter, Helen M 
Carpenter and Gertrude M. Lewis, Buwilding 
Our America, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Scns, 1948. 

*O. Stuart Hamer, Dwight Follett, Ben F. 
Ohlschwede, and Herbert Gross, Exploring the 
New World, New York: Follett Publishing 
Co., 1954. 

*J. G. Meyer, and O. Stuart Hamer, The New 
World and Its Growth, New York: Follett 
Publishing Co., 1941. 

*Wallace W. Atwood and Helen G. Thomas, 
The American Nations, New York: Ginn: 
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Are there any other things we should 
know about Columbus? 

Lillie Mae: What difficulties did Columbus 
have on his voyages? 

Teacher: Let's wait until Peggy can get these 
questions on the blackboard. I would like 
for you to think of other things we need 
to know. 

Jane: Who helped Columbus? 

Maria: What were the names of the three 
ships? 

Ernest: What did Columbus want to do when 
he was a grown man? 

Reginald: Why do we honor Columbus to- 
day? 

Ronald: What kind of people did he meet in 
the new land he discovered? 

Teacher: All of these questions are good. Can 
you think of any others? Suppose you get 
your social studies books, and see of you 
can find the answers to your questions. 
Remember, these questions are to be used 
as a guide. Any other information you find 
will be helpful in writing your composi- 
tions. You may begin reading now. 
(Pupils begin reading. Teacher helped 
those who needed her. Teacher checked 
to see of everyone had found the necessary 
information ) 

Teacher: You may stop reading, boys and 
girls. I am sure you have found much 
information because so many of you have 
been using different books. How many 
are using Building Our America’? How 
many are using Exploring the New 
World*? How many are using The New 
World and Its Growth*? 1 see that Henry 
is using the American Nations’. We 
should have much information for our 
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compositions. How shall we record our 
information? 

Lillie Mae: I think we should let Peggy put 
our ideas on the blackboard. 

Teacher: I think that is a good suggestion, 
Lillie Mae. Will you write for us again, 
Peggy? Who is ready to give us some 
information? 

Lorenzo: “Columbus found a friend in Queen 
Isabella. King Ferdinand refused to help 
Columbus. It is said that Isabella offered 
to sell her jewels for the cost of the 
voyage. At last the king was persuaded to 
change his mind and help Columbus”.’ 

Teacher: That's very good, Lorenzo. You read 
the information very well. Now see if 
you can give the class one or two good 
sentences that will give the ideas you have 
just read. 

Lorenzo: Queen Isabella was a friend of Co- 
lumbus and King Ferdinand did not like 
the idea of spending money on this voy- 
age for Columbus because everybody 
thought he was crazy anyway. At last 
he was persuaded to help Columbus. 

Teacher. Your ideas are very good, Lorenzo. 
Could you put them into one sentence? 

Lorenzo: Queen Isabella was a friend of Co- 
lumbus, and she persuaded the king to 
help him also. 

Teacher: That's very good. Will you put thar 
idea on the board, Peggy? Who has found 
other information? 

Ronald: “One day Chris burst into his brother's 
shop. ‘Bart! Listen to me! I have an idea. 
I want to lead an expedition to China and 
India!” 

Teacher: Why do you think that paragraph is 
important? 

Robert: I think that paragraph is important 
because Columbus had an idea that he 


“Meyer and Hamer, The New World and Its 
Growth, New York: Follett Publishing Co., 
1941 p. 11. 


"Hamer and Follett, op. cit., p. 26 
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could find a shorter route to the Indies 
by sailing around Africa. : 

Teacher: That is very good, Robert. Now, 
Ronald, give a good statement about 
your idea. 

Ronald: Columbus had an idea. He wanted 
to lead an expedition to China and India. 

Teacher: Do you have something to add, 
Lorenzo? 

Lorenzo: The information Ronald read tells 
about Columbus’ idea. 

Teacher: Good. Has anyone found other in- 
formation you would like to read? 

Gladys: “Later Chris begged his father to 
walk along the water front and see the 
other boats. “I want to be a sea captain 
some day and carry goods for the mer- 
chants.”* 

Teacher: Can you give the idea in one good 
sentence? 

Gladys: Chris wanted to be a sea captain 
when he grew up and transport goods for 
the merchants. 

Teacher: Is there something else we can add 
to our list of ideas? 

Reginald: “Columbus set sail from the port of 
Palos, Spain, on August 3, 1492. This was 
almost two hundred years after Marco 
Polo had returned from his trip to the 
empire of the Great Khan. Would Co- 
lumbus find India or China or the Spice 
Island? Would his journey last twenty- 
four years? Would his ship fall off the 
edge of the world? These were some of 
the questions that must have troubled 
the 120 sailors who boarded the three 
small ships to go with him. These were the 
questions in the minds of the people who 
watched the Nina, the Pinta, and the 
Santa Maria sail out of sight over the 
western horizon”.’ 

Teacher: That was very good, Reginald. See 
how many good sentences you can give 





‘Hamer and Follett, op. cit., p. 24 
‘Moore, Painter, and Carpenter, op. cit., p. 28 
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to summarize that paragraph. 

Reginald: Columbus set sail from the port of 
Palos, Spain on August 3, 1492. 

Teacher: What were your other ideas? 

Reginald: The sailors were troubled about the 
journey. 

Teacher: Is there another idea? 

Reginald: The Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa 
Maria were the three ships. 

Teacher: Peggy, you ate doing a fine job 
writing the ideas on the blackboard. Do 
we have any other information to add? 

Robert: “Columbus and his men began to 
explore the island. Strange people peered 
at them from behind bushes. Their red- 
dish skin was painted with bright colors 
and they wore rings and necklaces. 

Columbus and his men soon made 
friends with the natives. Columbus called 
them Indians because he thought that 
he had reached India”.* 

Teacher: That was very good, Robert. Can you 
give one or two sentences about what you 
have read? 

Robert: Columbus and his men made friends 
with the Indians. He called the natives 
Indians because he thought that he had 
reached India. 

Phyllis: “The Queen said that she would think 
it over. Finally, she sent for Columbus 
and told him that she would help him 
with money and ships”.* 

Teacher: Now, Phyllis give a good sentence in 
your own words. 

Phyllis: The Queen helped Columbus. 

Teacher: How did she help Columbus? 

Phyllis: The Queen helped Columbus by giv- 
ing him money, ships, and other equip- 
ment. 

Teacher: Can you state that in another way? 

Phyllis: The Queen provided money, ships, and 
other equipment for Columbus’ voyage. 


*Hamer and Follett, op. cit., p. 32 


‘Hamer, Follett, Ahlschwede, and Gross, op. 
cit., p. 28 
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Teacher: Thank you, Phyllis. Do you have 
something, Henry? 

Henry: “One morning in October, in the year 
1492, some Indians living on one of the 
Bahama Islands had the greatest surprises 
of their lives. Looking out over a bay, 
they saw what they first thought were 
three giant birds resting on the rippling 
water; birds with great white wings. 

The Indians could hardly believe their 
eyes, and some of them were frightened. 
What were these giant birds, they won- 
dered, and where had they come from in 
the night? Was their coming a good 
sign or a bad one? Would it be better to 
run away and hide, or to wait and see 
what the birds would do?”? 

Teacher: That is very good, Henry. Can you 
put those ideas in one or two good sen- 
tences? 

Henry: When Columbus landed on one of 
the Bahama Islands the Indians were 
frightened and thought the three ships 
were birds. 

Teacher. What does this tell us? 

Henry: This tells us that Columbus found 
Indians living in the new land. 

Teacher. What other information have you 
found, boys and girls? 

Earl: “During the first few days, there was 
not much wind and the ships moved 
along slowly. Then the Pinta broke its 
steering gear. Columbus ordered the fleet 
to sail on to the Canary Islands, where 
the rudder could be fixed.”* 

Teacher: That's very good, Earl. Now, can 
you give us a good sentence? 
Earl: While on the Journey, the Pinta broke 
its steering gear, and Columbus ordered 
the fleet to the Canary Islands to fix the 

rudder. 


Teacher: What question does this answer? 





“Atwood and Thomas, op. cit. p. 4 


“Hamer, Follett, Ahlschwede, and Gross, op. 
cit, p. 31 
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Earl: This tells about one of the difficulties 
Columbus had on the open sea. 

Teacher: Did anyone else find information 
about the difficulties Columbus had? 
Maria: “After the fleet left the Canary Is- 
lands, no land was seen, not even an is- 
land. In a few days the men began to be 
afraid and grumble. Columbus had trouble 
making them obey his orders. The farther 
they sailed ‘on the unknown sea, the 
more fearful the men became. After a 
while Columbus began to worry, too, but 

he was determined not to give up”.’ 

Teacher: You read that very well, Maria. Now, 
can you give us a good sentence to add to 
our list of ideas. 

Maria: After Columbus left the Canary Is- 
lands he did not see any land, and he was 
frighten because he thought he wouldn't 
make it to land again. 

Teacher: Don’t you think that there is an- 
other idea in that paragraph, Maria? 
Maria: Columbus was having trouble with 

his men. 

Teacher: That’s very good. See if you can 
make one or two sentences about what 
you have read. 

Maria: After Columbus left the Canary Islands 
he had trouble with his men obeying his 
orders. The men were afraid, but Colum- 
bus was determined to keep going. 

Teacher: Is there some other information? We 
have a long list of ideas on the blackboard. 

Peggy: “Today we know that Columbus was 
not the first white man to visit America. 
The first visitors were Norsemen or 
Vikings”.* 

Teacher: What is Peggy telling us in that 
paragraph? 

Betty: Peggy is telling us that Columbus was 


not the first white man to discover 


*Hamer, Follett, Ahlschwede, and Gross, op. 
cit, p. 30 
"Hamer, Follett, Ahlschwede, and Gross, op. 
cit., p. 36 


America. 

Teacher: That was good. Do we have any 
other information? 

Alonza: “When Columbus went back to Spain 
the second time, he took with him 220 
homesick colonists. This time he received 
a cool welcome. His enemies said that 
Columbus had not reached India. They 
muttered crossly that there was very little 
gold in the new land and that Columbus 
was a poor leader.” 

Teacher: Can you give us a good sentence? 

Alonza: When Columbus returned to Spain 
his enemies said that he had not reached 
India. They also said that he was not a 


good leader. 

Teacher: Those two ideas arte very good, 
Alonza. Do you have something to add, 
Lillie Mae? 

Lillie Mae: “Columbus tried twice again to 
find the rich lands of the East. But all 
his attempts failed. He was soon for- 
gotten. The last days of his life were 
spent in poverty and in ill health. He 
died in Spain on May 20, 1506, without 
knowing that what he had discovered was 
a vast mew world.” 

Teacher: Thank you, Lillie Mae. Your infor- 

mation was very good. Can you give us 
one or two good ideas? 

Lillie Mae: Columbus failed in his attempts 
to find the East, but he had discovered a 
vast new world. 

Teacher. Who else has some information? 

Lorenzo: “On the shore, the Admiral knelt 
and gave thanks to God for having 
brought the woyagers safely to land. The 
men kissed the earth in gratitude. Then 
Columbus drew his sword, lifted high the 
flag of Spain, and solemnly took posses- 
sion of the land in the name of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 





‘Hamer, Follett, Ahischwede, and Gross, op. 
cit. p. 35 


“Meyer and Hamer, op. cit., p. 17 
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Columbus called the land San Salvador, 
which means “Holy Savior”. He had ar- 
rived at one of the group of small islands 
now known as the Bahamas”.* 

Teacher: Can you give the class one or two 
ideas that will summarise the two para- 
graphs? 

Lorenzo: When Columbus reached the new 
land he gave thanks to God. This land 
was named in honor of the king and 
queen of Spain. 

Teacher: We have time for one more person 
to give us some information. Do you 
have something, Peggy? 

Peggy: Yes, I have found some information. 
but Ernest would like to read it. 

Ernest: “Each year on October 12 we observe 
Columbus Day. Cities, rivers, streets, 
schools, parks, and even a country are 
named after Columbus”. 


Teacher: Ernest, will you read the second 


paragraph? I think you will find some 
additional information. 


Ernest: “What is our reason for honoring 
Columbus? Is it because he discovered 
America? Or do we also honor him be- 
cause he was a man with a great idea, 
who refused to give up when other said, 
“No, it can’t be done! “What do you 
think?” 

Teacher: That was very good. This could be 
our summarizing idea. Thank you, Peggy 
for writing the ideas on the blackboard. 

Tomorrow, boys and girls we will use 
the map to trace some of Columbus’ voy- 
ages. We are almtost ready to begin writ- 
ing our compositions. What are some of 
the things we need to remember about 
writing compisitions? 

Jane: We need to remember to capitalize cor- 
rectly. 

Betty: We need to know how to use good 





*Meyer and Hamer, op. cit., p. 14 
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sentences. 

William: We need to remember to punctuate 
correctly. 

Edward: We need to remember to indent every 
paragraph. 

Joseph: We need to remember to do our best 
writing. 

Ernest: We need to remember to copy infor- 
mation from the blackboard correctly. 

Delores: We need to spell our words correctly. 

Yancey: We need to tell things in order. 

Michael: We need to make our compositions 
interesting. 


Teacher: These points are very good. You 
must keep them in mind while you write 
You man begin. If you need any help | 
will give it ro you. 

(All pupils began writing compositions. The 

teacher checked to see if anyone needed help. 

The ideas on the board helped the pupils in 

writing about the most important things. ) 

Teacher: Yesterday, boys and girls, as you were 
writing your compositions I noticed one 
outstanding error in most of the com- 
positions. This error was in paragraph 
structure. So today we will work on that 
skill before we recopy our compositions. 
There were two compositions that I would 
like for you to hear. Peggy, will you read 
yours? 

Peggy: When Columbus was a boy he loved 
to walk along the waterfront because 
someday he wanted to lead an expedition. 
As he grew older he learned many things 
about the sea. 

Queen Isabella persuaded King Ferdi- 
nand to help Columbus. He sailed from 
Spain on August 3, 1492 with three ships, 
the Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria. 

Columbus had many difficulties on 
his voyages. The sailors were afraid, and 
many of them disobeyed his orders. They 
wanted Columbus to turn back, burt he 
continued until he saw land. 

Columbus called the natives Indians 
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because he thought he had reached India. 
The natives were frightened because they 
thought the three ships were large birds. 

Columbus claimed the land for Queen 
Isabella and King Ferdinand of Spain. We 
honor him today because he discovered 
America and was a man with a great idea 
who wouldn't give up. 

Teacher. Will you read yours, Lorenza? 

Lorenzo: When Columbus was a boy he liked 
the sea. He wanted to be a sea captain, but 
his father wanted him to be a clothmaker 
like he was. 

When Columbus was twenty-six years 
old he went to live in Portugal. He 
thought that King John would help him 
with his idea, but King John was not 
interested. Later he went to Spain, and 
with the help of Queen Isabella the king 
was persuaded to give him money and 
ships for the voyage. 

When Columbus reached America he 
found Indians. He thought that he had 
reached India. 

He made many more voyages before 
he died, but he died not knowing that he 
had discovered America. 

Teacher: Turn to pages 36 and 37 in your 
textbook, Improving Your Languages’. 
What does our textbook say about para- 
graphs? 

Henry: On page 36 I see a list of rules that 
will guide us in writing paragraphs. 
Ernest: These rules can guide us in organizing 

a report. 

Teacher: How can we apply these to our com- 
positions? 

Lillie Mae: A report may be given orally or 
in written form, and our compositions on 
Columbus may be written or given orally. 

Teacher: Do you have something to add, 
Phyllis? 


*Paul McKee and Annie McCowen, Improving 
Your Language, Houghton Mufflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 1947, pp. 36-37-39. 
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Phyllis: Yes, we need to know certain things 
about paragraphing whether we write a 
report or give one orally. 

Teacher: That is very good. Now, let's read 
orally the information on page 37. Who 
would like to read the first one? 

Gladys: Make each paragraph in a good report 
tell something about the main topic. 
Michael: Make each paragraph topic a part 

of the subject. 

William: Put all sentences that tell about a 
Certain pafagraph topic into ome para- 
graph. 

Lillie Mae: Make every sentence in a para- 
graph tell something about one and only 
one topic. 

Delores: Use a separate paragraph for each 
paragraph topic. 

Yancey: Place the paragraphs in an order 
which tells the order in which things hap- 
pened or are to be done. 

Alonza: Miss Stewart, on page 39, there are 
some additional things I think we should 
list. 

Teacher: Will you read them to the class, 
Alonza? 

Alonza: 1. Write the title on a line by itself 
an inch or two below the top of your 
paper. 

2. Indent the first word of each paragraph 
about a half inch. 

3. Begin all other lines even with one 
another so as to make an even margin on 
the left. 

Teacher: Thank you, Alonza. I hope you will 
check your textbook as you write your 
compositions. Now, as a guide in writing 
Our compositions again, what are some of 
the main ideas or topics we need to write 
about? 

Jane: We need to include his birth. 

Phyllis: We need to include his boyhood. 

Ronald: We need to say something about his 
great idea. 

William: We need to say something about his 
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voyages. 

Betty: We need to include why we honor him 
today. 

Teacher: How many ideas should we include 
in our compositions, boys and girls? 

Lillie: We should have five ideas. 

Teacher: How many paragraphs should we 
have? 

Lillie: We should have five paragraphs. 

Teacher: That is very good. You may begin 
rewriting your compositions. Be sure to 
remember the things that will help you 
write better compositions. 

The writer feels that many languages, 
reading, and social studies skills were deve- 
loped as an outgrowth of this lesson. 

1. An enriched background of ideas 

2. Expanded and enriched vocabulary 

3. An understanding of good sentence sense 

4. Expression of ideas in speaking and 

writing 

. Use of correct sentence structure, spell- 
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ing, and punctuation 
6. Summarizing information 
7. Speaking with good enunciation 
8. Telling ideas in order of proper sequence 


Composition writing is an important part of 
the language program. It is closely related to 
reading comprehension and organization of 
ideas. Teachers cannot assume that a pupil 
knows how to select material and organize a 
written composition. He must be trained by 
the teacher to develop this skill. The basic 
skills are: 
1. Essential ideas to be used in the com- 
position 
2. Arranging the ideas in the proper order 
. Writing the composition in good 
sentences 
. An outline of the main ideas may be 
developed before the final writing. 
This, the student teacher attempted in this 
lesson. 


NEAL R. EDMUND 


The Relationship between Prior Experi- 
ences and the Creative Quality of 


Stories by Fifth Grade Children 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the relationship between the follow- 
ing variables: 


1. Experience upon which the story was 
based and the creative quality of stories 
written by fifth-grade children 

2. Experience upon which the story was 
based, the total number of words, and 
the total number of descriptive words 
of the stories 

3. Sex and the kind of experiences written 


about 
A sample of 140 5th grade children were 


randomly selected from the public schools of 
Western New York. Each pupil was required 
to write a story on a topic of his own choice 
Approximately 45 minutes was allotted for 
selecting a topic and completing the story. 


During the period after the stories were 
completed, pupils filled out a biographical and 
story background sheet. Information secured 
from the above questionnaires made it pos- 
sible to divide the stories into two groups, the 
direct experience group and the derived ex- 


Dr. Edmund is Associate Professor of Educa- 


tion at the State University College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, New York 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRIOR EXPERIENCES AND CREATIVE QUALITY 


perience group. 1.Q. scores were obtained for 
the pupils participating in the experiment. 

Direct experience is defined in this study 
as all experience which actually and directly 
involves the writer, people, and places he has 
known first hand or things that actually hap- 
pened to him. 

Derived experience is that resulting from 
secondary Sources. For example, a writer is 
using derived experience in his story if he 
describes a space trip to Mars, which he saw 
in a film or on television. 

Stories from the two categories (direct 
and derived experience) were compared on 
the basis of creative quality. In the present 
study creativity quality is defined in terms of 
originality, mumber and value of ideas in a 
story, and the facility of the writing. 

The stories were coded at random, story 
1, 2, 3 and so on, and rated by a group of three 
judges who had been trained to use a scale 
for rating children’s compositions. Each judge 
assigned one composite score to each story. The 
final score for each story became the median 
of the three independent scores of the judges. 
Reliability among the judges was high. 

Statistical treatment of the rating scores 
by means of the Point biserial correlational 
technique revealed an r of .70, with a critical 
ratio of 5.42. A relationship as great as the 
one obtained could be expected to occur by 
chance alone less than one time in a thousand. 

A comparison of the two groups on the 
basis of the number of words per story re- 
sulted in a difference between the two groups, 
significant at the .01 level of gonfidence. The 
children writing from derived experience not 
only used a greater number of words, they used 
a greater number of descriptive words than 
did those writing from direct experience. 
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An analysis of the stories showed that boys 
and girls did not differ significantly in their 
choice of experience. Nor did the groups 
differ significantly in intelligence. The dif- 
ference between the quality of writing of the 
two groups must, therefore, be attributed to 
some variable on variables other than intelli- 
gence. 

From the evidence presented the investi- 
gator concludes: 


| 1. Fifth graders write more creatively wher 
they write from derived experience. 


. Fifth grade children employ a greater 
number of words and a greater number 
of descriptive words when they write 
from derived experience. 


3. There is no sex difference among fifth 
grade children in their choice of direct 
or derived experiences in writing stories. 


What do these findings mean? Perhaps it 
is time to re-examine the role of experience 
with regard to teaching creative writing in the 
elementary school. Is it possible that children 
have more derived than direct experiences? 
Is it possible that insufficient effort is being 
made to help children observe and interpret 
firsthand experience? Possibly these and other 
factors are inhibiting children in writing 
creatively about their own direct experiences. 

The author feels that a greater effort 
should be made to teach children how to ob- 
serve, to think, and express themselves through 
their writings. Direct experiences form the 
basis for many important personal decisions. 
Being able to express one’s own feelings 
about “real-life” problems would appear to be 
a proper end toward which the teaching of 
writing should be directed. 





W. PAUL BLAKELY 


They Still Read Comic Books 


The extent and nature of children’s read- 
ing of comic books has been of interest to 
educators, as well as others concerned in vari- 
ous ways with child development, since the 
advent of these gaudy products of the press 
some twenty-five years ago. 

A study involving 172 boys and 151 girls 
in two Cedar Rapids, Iowa, junior high schools 
provides some recent data. During the fall 
of 1956, these seventh grade students re- 
sponded to a series of questionnaires in which 
they were asked to list comic book titles they 
were currently reading. 

Boys reported reading, on the average, 
about 5 comic books per week, including “re- 
reads” and different issues of the same general 
title. Girls reported about 3 1/3 titles; and 
the figure for the sexes combined was slightly 
over 4. It will be noted that the boys reported 
more reading of comic books, by this criter- 
ion, than did girls. 

The average overall number of different 
titles reported—an indication of the range of 
comic book reading indulged in—was about 
4 1/2 for both boys and girls. 

About 1/4 of both boys and girls reported 
no comic book reading at all during the period 
of the study. 

Although data available from earlier studies 
are not exactly comparable, the author infers 
that the children in this study may be reading 
somewhat fewer comic books, and that there 
may be a higher proportion of non-readers 
of comic books among them, than earlier in- 
vestigators have found. Such differences might 
occur because of differences in localities of the 
studies, of course. However, it should be noted 
that virtually all the children reported viewing 


of television—many of them 20 to 30 hours 
per week and some even more. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the comic books are 
getting some competition from this more re- 
cent medium. 

The “funny” or “comic” titles predominated 
over those of mystery and adventure, among 
titles reported most frequently. Donald Duck 
was an easy winner, followed by Superman 
Bugs Bunny, Mickey Mouse, and Little Lulu. 
Sex differences appeared among these “fa- 
vorites”: high on the list for the boys alone 
were War Comics, Batman, Daniel Boone, 
and “horror comics” not specified as to title; 
while girls only reported frequently Katy 
Keene, Little lodine, Archie Comics, Gene 
Autry, I Love Lucy, and Casper, the Friendly 
Ghost. 

Using a well-known and respected classifi- 
cation of comic book titles, the author deter- 
mined the proportions of “harmless” and 
“objectionable” titles among those reported.* 
By a considerable majority, the “harmless” 
titles predominated; however, “objectionable” 
titles did appear with significant frequency. 
The average “quality” of girls’ reading, so- 
judged, was somewhat higher than that of boys. 

The study indicates that comic books are 
still with us! 





Dr. Blakely is Director of Teacher Training 
at Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa. 


*Details concerning all aspects of the study 
are reported in the author's doctoral disserta- 
tion, A Study of Seventh Grade Children’s 
Reading of Comic Books as Related to Cer- 
tain Other Variables, unpublished; State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Libraries, and University 
Microfilms, Inc. 





Max J. Herzberg (1886-1958) 


By MARK A. NEVILLE 


Rabbi Ben Ezra, a Spanish scholar of the 
twelfth century, wandered over three continents 
in search of general knowledge. Max J. Herz- 
berg, American scholar, wondered about many 
continents, but wandered not far from his home 


in New Jersey. Ben Ezra and Max Herzberg 


Max J. Herzberg 
were citizens of the world. Ben Ezra was in- 
terested in general education. Max was inter- 
ested in what made education general. Ben Ezra 
reasoned that attention to God was the epitome 
of man’s destiny; Max concluded that man’s 
destiny in America was the realization of God. 
They both agreed that 
For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail. 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me: 
A brute I might have been But would nor 


sink in the scale. 
—Browning 


Max aspired to be the greatest literary critic 
in America. That he was not is not too clearly 
evident; that he was, in a limited sense, is clear. 
Max J. Herzberg stimulated teachers of English 
to action! Twice first-vice president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and 
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then President, he broke a barrier that hindered 
progress. We as teachers of English must be- 
come self-evident. While the rest of us yearned 
and dreamed in seclusion, Herzberg introduced 
us to radio and motion pictures as resources for 
teaching. He recognized television as a creative 
art to be used by teachers of English. As chair- 
man of the Teen Age Book Club selection 
committee he introduced to teachers and stu- 
dents the concept of valuable contemplative 
pleasure at small cost. Author of numerous texts 
in composition and in literature, Max added to 
our resources for teaching. 

Above all his many, many material achieve- 
ments stands the man himself. 

If you were fortunate enough to have heard 
him accept the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award for 
meritorius service to the National Council of 
Teachers of English a¢ the banquet meeting 
held in Minneapolis on Friday, November 29, 
just two months before his death, you would 
not have to read further. Max said in effect: 
“You have been most considerate of me; and I 
am considerate of you, too. My greatest joy in 
life is to be honored here tonight. Teachers of 
English never despair: “We are the music- 
makers; we are the dreamers of dreams’,” and 
without our dreams, Education is a snare and a 
sham. 

I could list Max Herzberg’s many accom- 
plishments. I do not care to do so because Max 
wouldn’t really like the ostentation. But I am 
quite sure that he would, as book-reviewer for 
The Newark Evening News and an editor of 
the three volumes of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion report for the N.C.T.E., nod approval to 

So take and use thy work; 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain of the stuff, what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death com- 
plete the same! 

—Browning 





J. KENDALL HOGGARD 


Pioneers In Reading VI: 


Emmett Albert Betts 


It was Monday, February 2, 1952, and more 
than 600 persons from most of the 48 states, 
Canada, and several additional foreign countries 
had gathered for the annual reading conference 
at Temple University. In years past other such 
conferences had been held at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, and at the 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York. All 
of these had been under the direction of one 
of America’s truly great 
pioneers in the field of 
psychology and education, 

Dr. Emmett Albert Betts. 

Many of the people pres- 
ent at the Temple confer- 
ence on this Monday morn- 
ing knew Dr. Betts person- 
ally. Many of the others 
knew him only by reputa- 
tion. However, when he ap- 
peared in Mitten Hall, ac- 
companied by his charming 
co-worker and wife, Carolyn 
Welch, and carrying his 
ever-present brief case, there 
was little doubt that this 
famed scientist's reputation 
was well deserved. 

After the program 
started, and as the conference progressed, the 
feeling grew that the philosophy Dr. Betts ad- 
vocated was not opinion based upon theory, but 
conclusions based upon the research gathered 
while working with 20,000 children over a 
period of 30 years. 

Dr. Betts maintained that too often teachers 
and parents permitted their thinking to be cir- 
cumscribed by the grade concept. This idea 
caused “regimented instruction” which placed 


Dr. Betts 


all children in a given grade on the same page 
of the same book at the same time, Thus, the 
reading specialist explained, 40% of America’s 
children were completely frustrated as a result 
of these arbitrary standards. Children who had 
reading disabilities were being asked to per- 
form tasks which were at the time impossible 
for them. On the other hand, he stated, many 
bright students were being asked to conform 
to routine in areas in which 
they had already acquired a 
high degree of proficiency. 
Delegates to the conference 
were told that something 
could be done about these 
problems. To begin with, 
Dr. Betts pointed out. 
“learning the child must pre- 
cede teaching him.” The 
present achievement levels 
of children should be estab- 
lished. Relatively simple and 
easy techniques which 
teachers may learn in order 
to establish these achieve- 
ment levels were described 
at the conference. One of 
the best techniques, the In- 
formal Reading Inventory, 
was demonstrated and those present were given 
the opportunity to learn to use it. 

When achievement levels were estimated, 
Dr. Betts said, the teacher should form as 
many groups as she could handle regard- 
less of the so-called grade the child was in. 
This would mean that some children would be 
reading below grade level, others would be 





Mr. Hoggard is Director of Instruction in the 
El Dorado, Arkansas, City Schools. 
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PIONEERS IN READING VI: EMMETT A. BETTS 


reading at grade level, and still others above 
grade level. Thus, most reading difficulties 
could be prevented, and children would be in 
learning situations that challenged rather than 
frustrated them. This he called “differentiated 
instruction,” a term which has been heard 
around the educational world, and, where used, 
has given all children the right to learn. 

The Temple conference was this writer's 
first contact with Dr. Betts. Over the years this 
association has grown closer. There have been 
many other conferences and many contacts, but 
the uniqueness of this man has never ceased to 
amaze those who know him well. 

Although every aspect of child growth and 
development interests Dr. Betts, he divides his 
time equally between the children in the Betts 
Reading Clinic at Haverford, Pennsylvania, of 
which he is director, and the children in the 
classrooms of the nation. He advocates the de- 
velopmental approach to the teaching of read- 
ing in the classroom, and, to this end, he has 
acted as reading consultant for school districts 
in all of the 48 states. He is dedicated to the 
ideal that all children shall have “Equal Op- 
portunity to Learn.” This is the motto of his 
reading clinic. The clinic, a monument to his 
life work, was established to enable him to 
pursue the research which is so much a part of 
him. 

One has only to visit the reading clinic in 
order to feel the care and devotion with which 
he rescues children with reading problems. 

Dr. Betts’ research and experience goes back 
to his first position in Orient, Iowa, in 1922. 
At that time, he became interested in educa- 
tional problems that kept him occupied for 
years to come. His years from 1922-1931 were 
full ones. During that time, he received his 
B.S. degree from Des Moines University, his 
M.A. from the University of Iowa and his Ph.D. 
from the same University. In this period of 
work, he held positions, not only at Orient, but 
later at Northboro, Iowa before moving on to 
become Research Assistant at the University. 
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After receiving his Ph.D. he subsequently 
became Director of the Reading Clinic and 
School Psychologist at Shaker Heights, Ohio; 
Director of the Reading Clinic and Director of 
Teacher Training at the State Normal School, 
Oswego, New York; Director of the Reading 
Clinic and Research Professor at Pennsylvania 
State College and Director of the Reading 
Clinic and Professor of Psychology at Temple 
University. 

Through the years in all of these positions, 
research with children consumed a major part 
of his time. A large number of his findings run 
contrary to existing educational practices. He 
has not hesitated to attack these practices. This 
fact has often placed him at odds with those 
who are pleased with things as they are. This 
does not disturb Dr. Betts because he is secure 
in the knowledge that he can demonstrate all 
his findings. This he does during his frequent 
lecture tours throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Dr. Betts has written more than 500 articles 
and textbooks since 1925 and has made nu- 
merous major contributions to the field of 
reading and education. 

His first efforts were directed toward a 
study of handbooks of 16 publishers of ele- 
mentary school textbooks. His findings, as a 
result of this study, were published in the early 
1930's. 

The second major effort of Dr. Betts was 
directed toward problems of vision. Few of his 
contributions have had a more profound in- 
fluence than his findings in this area. As a rfe- 
sult of years of study, he published the Betts 
Visual Sensation and Perception Tests in 1934. 
Developed as a quick means of detecting bin- 
ocular disorder that may contribute to visual 
inefficiency, these tests are currently used more 
than any other tests of this type. A recognized 
authority on vision, Dr. Betts has participated 
in conferences sponsored by the Academy of 
Ophthalmology of the American Medical As- 
sociation and is a Fellow in the Distinguished 
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Service Foundation of Optometry and also the 
Graduate Society of Optometry. 

The third major project of Dr. Betts re- 
sulted in the publication by Row, Peterson and 
Company in 1936 of Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties. Dr. Betts’ findings had 
led him to the conclusion that most reading 
problems can be prevented. Furthermore, it was 
his belief that existing problems of reading 
difficulty are corrective rather than remedial in 
nature. 

In 1925 Dr. Betts started using Informal 
Reading Inventories and Informal Word Rec- 
ognition Tests as one aid in discovering spe- 
cific reading meeds. Since that time, the In- 
formal Reading Inventory has become synony- 
mous with his name. Teachers, parents, and 
doctors throughout the United States have been 
fascinated as they have watched him demon- 
strate this technique with children. Although 
his use of this instrument dates from 1925, it 
was not until 1939 that he published his first 
article on the subject. 

In 1936 Dr. Betts began a project that was 
to consume ten years of devoted work and was 
to drastically influence educational philosophy 
in the field of reading. It culminated in 1946 in 
the publication of Foundations of Reading In- 
struction, published by American Book Com- 
pany. Three complete revisions of the text have 
been offered by the publisher, with the latest 
one in 1957. 

In addition to these attainments, Dr. Betts 
is the author of a series of language t books, pub- 


Junior Literary Guild 


April, 1958, Junior Literary Guild selections: 
For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old 
Who Is It? by Zhenya Gay 
Viking Press, $2.50 
For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old 
Taco, The Snoring Burro by Helen Holland Gra- 
ham, in collaboration with Barbara A. Huff 
Abelard-Schuman, $2.50 
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lished by Row, Peterson and Company; a popu- 
lar series of spellers and a series of widely used 
readers, recently revised, published by Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

For the teen-ager with reading difficulty 
there is the high interest-low vocabulary Ameri- 
can Adventure series edited by Dr. Betts and 
published by Wheeler Publishing Company. 


The total influence of Dr. Betts cannot be 
fully estimated because he is still hard at work 
discovering new implications for teaching in all 
subject areas. His findings are constantly being 
published in professional magazines. In addition 
he is Editor-in-Chief of Education magazine. 

Frequent articles are also contributed by 
him to Visual Digest, Orthaptist, American 
Journal of Ophthalmology, and the Associated 
Journal of Optometry. 


No profile of Emmett Betts would be com- 
plete without mention of his wife, who carries 
on under her own name of Carolyn Welch. 
Miss Welch is supervisor of in-service teacher 
education at the Betts Reading Clinic. She is 
a reading authority in her own right and co- 
author of the Betts Basic Reader series. 


One writer has called them “modern mis- 
sionaries who are opening the windows of the 
mind.” To many they are this and more. They 
are proponents of a philosophy, humane and 
workable, which engenders enthusiasm in those 
teachers and administrators imbued with the 
high calling of pushing aside every obstacle in 
teaching America’s children to read. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old 
King Oberon’s Forest by Hilda van Stockum 
Viking Press, $2.75 

For girls 12 to 16 years old 
Dust in the Gold Sack by Helen Markley Miller 
Doubleday, $2.95 

For boys 12 to 16 years old 
Snowshoe Thompson by Adrien Stoutenburg and 
Laura Nelson Baker 
Scribner, $3.00 





Idea Inventory 


Edited by LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


Teachers who have trouble keeping order 
in class may be heartened to know that Phillips 
Brooks, the great minister, began his career as 
a teacher in a boys’ school, but at the end of the 
first year his principal told him he was the 
poorest teacher he had ever known and that he 
should not even try to be a teacher. Phillips 
Brooks went into the ministry and accomplished 
his teaching in the pulpit where his pupils 
really appreciated him while sitting quietly in 
their pews. 

I knew a Latin teacher, Miss Sarah Morris, 
at the Wilkes-Barre Institute, later of the Bald- 
win School, who told me she tried to teach 
English once but went back to Latin, as Eng- 
lish covered such a wide field she knew it was 
one of the hardest subjects of all to teach. When 
I graduated from Smith College, I taught for a 
dear old-fashioned lady, Miss Clara Fuller, who 
owned the Ossining School for Girls. When she 
gave me my contract, she said, “I want you to 
inspire the girls.” However, having just gradu- 
ated from a course of study for older girls, I was 
inclined to want to teach the younger girls what 
I had just learned in my college classes, much of 
which was beyond their years. Later, after I 
had been out of school several years and even 
had a daughter of my own, I taught for Miss 
Eloise Tremaine at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, herself a 1904 graduate of Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Tremaine wanted every minute of the 50 
minutes in the classroom to count for some- 
thing. No time was to be wasted. She once made 
the remark that a degree from Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, wasn’t worth the paper it was 
printed on. (This was back in the 1930's). 
However, she believed in knowledge and 
planned courses, individual attention, and drill 
work, as well as inspiration and enthusiasm. 


My contention is that a 
young teacher needs help and 
more help with ideas to present 
in the English class, inasmuch as it takes a life- 
time to know very much about the teaching of 
English language and literature. A professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia, told the story of a 
young man in his class who asked him for the 
name of the book in which he found all the 
interesting stories he told about literature. 
“Young man,” he said, “there is not just one 
book. I have read hundreds and hundreds of 
books.” 

My own daughter studied in college for four 
years, but taught only three years before she 
married, which is about the average length of 
teaching-time for young women. Her first prin- 
cipal in a public school in Muscatine, lowa, 
said quite frankly that he didn’t know much 
because he was in the administrative field and 
didn’t have to know the academic subjects. 
“Mother, he doesn’t know anything,” she said. 
“All he does is boom over the loud speaker and 
interrupt my classes just when I am beginning 
to teach a poem I happen to love and want 
to make it a real experience for my pupils.” 
If some administrators in the “education- 
business” admit they don’t have to know much, 
no wonder the students don’t know too much. 
However, as of 1957-58 the future for egg- 
heads seems to be more promising. The Des 
Moines Register now prints a full page of 
school news each Saturday morning with spe- 
cial attention to fine work being done. 


When my daughter spent a year teaching 





Mrs. Mortensen has degrees in English from 
Smith College and Columbia, with special work 
at the University of lowa, New York University, 
and Drake University. 
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at the model school for teachers-in-training at 
the State University of Iowa, lowa City, she was 
informed that no textbooks were used. The 
teachers were to build their own courses around 
core subjects. She admitted it was pretty rough 
and felt that a good textbook with all kinds 
of supplementary work might have saved time. 
Ideas, ideas, ideas are surely needed in the 
English class, but it takes time to acquire them 
over the years. 

A good idea for any young teacher is to 
purchase a filing cabinet. They cost around 
$50.00, but if the young graduate continues to 
teach, he or she will never regret saving all the 
clippings, pictures, booklists, pamphlets, and 
what have you that help so much. (Filing 
cabinets are good for recipes and income-tax 
reports for the girls who are bound to marcy 
eventually.) Sears Roebuck now does a steady 
business in filing cabinets because more and 
more farmers have to keep records. Stationery 
stores often sell used files at a reduced rate. 

I once had the pleasure of hearing Frances 
Carpenter Huntington give a talk in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She is the daughter of Frank Car- 
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penter, one of the earliest writers to make 
geography books interesting. Growing up in 
the Carpenter home in Washington must have 
been fun as well as educational, as both Mr. 
and Mrs. Carpenter were constantly learning 
about the different countries of the world. Books 
written for Sth and 6th gtaders were all care- 
fully checked by members of embassies in 
Washington, and thousands of notes were made 
before the books were published. The home was 
full of curios from all over the world, and when 
Mrs. Carpenter died, she left thirty-three large 
steel filing cabinets full of valuable clippings. 
“My mother was like a squirrel,” Frances Car- 
penter Huntington said. “She helped my father 
in his writing by saving all kinds of rare and 
wonderful clippings.” This is something an 
English teacher can start to do while young, 
and even have a file-cabinet in the classroom 
so as to enlist the aid of young pupils in making 
a good collection of clippings. Moreover, a 
cabinet can contain a file with written work of 
each pupil from the beginning of the year to 
the end of the year, thus showing the progress 
that has been made. 


20th ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE 


The Pennsylvania State University will hold 
its 20th Annual Reading Conference the last 
week in June - the 23rd through the 27th. 
For us in the reading field at Penn State, it is 
the best week of the year. The conference 
theme will be “Classroom Teachers Individ- 
ualized Reading Instruction.” Roma Gans and 
Jeannette Veatch, visiting lecturers, will high- 
light the theme. 

In addition to the two delightful and in- 


spirational speakers, demonstrations with chil- 
dren, panels of teachers and pupils and dis- 


cussion groups to consider teachers’ concerns 
will round out the program. Unique evening 
programs make the week not only instructional 
but enjoyable. 

If you are coming to Main Session, plan 
to come a week early for the Reading Con- 
ference. One credit may be earned. University 
housing is available. The Conference is under 
the direction of Dr. Lyman Hunt, Department 
of Education, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 





National Council of Teachers 
of English 


COUNCILETTER 


The Council Moves Forward 

Each year members of the National Council 
of Teachers of English individually and collec- 
tively need to be analytical, speculative, and 
critical as they evaluate the effectiveness of the 
organization. The immediate Past President of 
the Council is given this responsibility with re- 
spect to the Council committee structure, and 
the work of committees as they endeavor to 
give continuity to the activities, programs, pub- 
lications, and goals of all teachers of English. 


Over a period of years it is probably ac- 
curate to say that approximately thirty com- 
mittees are usually at work making studies, pre- 
paring bibliographies, carrying on research pro- 
jects, developing publications, or exploring the 
worthwhileness of ideas for improving many 
aspects of English teaching. From time to time 
the Executive Committee has looked at the 
structure and activities of such committees and 
has considered means of improving and co- 
ordinating their work. A year ago Luella Cook 
was appointed to serve as chairman of a sub- 
committee authorized to re-examine Council 
committee structure. She, with Harold Allen 
and J. N. Hook, explored the possibilities of 
securing better coordination of committee work 
as well as providing for a wider distribution of 
responsibility in planning annual convention 
programs. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee made at the Minneapolis meeting indi- 
cated that committees are of two general types, 
one concerned with major areas, and the other 
with publications and public relations from an 
administrative point of view. The report pro- 
posed ten categories representing major areas 
within which most of the existing committees 
might be classified. These were: communica- 
tion, conditions affecting teaching of the lan- 


guage arts, correlation with other subject areas, 
curriculum in its various aspects, language and 
linguistics, literature, reading, research, teach- 
ing aids, and teacher training both pre-service 
and in-service. 3 

As a result of the discussion of this report, 
the Executive Committee set up a special com- 
mittee to give continuing attention to following 
up the initial study of committee structure. This 
committee will be drawn from the membership, 
with the Executive Committee represented by 
only one member. As a further outgrowth of 
the report, the Executive Committee established 
a program advisory group to assist the Second 
Vice-President, upon request, in planning the 
Friday programs of the organization. In the 
post-convention session members of this com- 
mittee were appointed for 1957-58. 

As a parallel development to this study of 
committee structure, the Executive Committee 
had agreed at their mid-winter meeting in 
March 1957 that the Executive Secretary should 
poll the chairmen of the thirty working com- 
mittees to learn which of them felt that their 
work was at such a stage that it would be profit- 
able for them to attend a session at Minneapolis 
sponsored by the Executive Committee. The 
purpose of the session was to give chairmen 
an Opportunity to talk among themselves con- 
cerning their problems and to share worthwhile 
ideas for expediting committee work. The 
Executive Committee in its planning believed 
that it would be profitable to invite not more 
than ten such committee chairmen who planned 
to be in Minneapolis and who were interested 
in such an opportunity. The result was that 
nine committee chairman spent two hours in 
conference with the Committee. In view of the 
importance of the report on committee structure 
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previously described, Luella Cook gave a sum- 
mary to which they reacted favorably. 


The chairmen discussed successful ways of 
communicating with committee members in 
order to get responses. The use of a mimeo- 
graphed newsletter to provide news of progress 
made was generally accepted as being especially 
helpful. The use of a ballot or voting form in 
duplicate, one copy of which could be made out 
easily and forwarded to the chairman, and the 
duplicate retained, provides an excellent means 
of getting prompt responses from committee 
members, since it does not require the writing 
of a letter. It was proposed also that in selecting 
members for such committees of the Council, 
appointments not be made until it was possible 
to learn whether or not the persons so appointed 
would accept responsibility and not merely 
membership on the committee. The group 
agreed that a similar meeting with other com- 
mittee chairmen should be scheduled for 1958 
with the number limited to not more than nine 
or ten chairmen, with first opportunity going 
to those not present in 1957. 


One of the important developments in terms 
of new committees established concerned the 
setting up of a Publications Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Council are aware that the late Dr. 
Max Herzberg gave long service to the organi- 
zation as Director of Publications. At the Min- 
neapolis meeting he received the W. Wilbur 
Hatfield award for that service as well as for 
other conspicuous contributions to the Council. 
Dr. Herzberg’s retirement from the respon- 
sibility for publications resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Publications which 
will consist of the Executive Secretary and the 
three Section Chairmen. Proposals for new pub- 
lications will go to this committee according to 
a definite plan. Projects in progress will be sub- 
mitted to this committee for approval. Com- 
petent readers will evaluate completed manu- 
scripts as a basis for accepting, rejecting, or 
modifying them. Such a plan should bring 
about more and better coordination in all 
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aspects of the publications program. 

Other new committees established include 
one on linguistic terminology. This committee 
will be exploratory and advisory in character, 
and will seek cooperation of other organized 
groups in the field of English. A committee will 
work on problems connected with the newly- 
established program of Awards to Superior 
High School English Students. Details of this 
program have already been presented to the 
Affiliates. 

The action taken to establish a Commission 
on the English Profession deserves widespread 
publicity. Such a step will need to be taken 
carefully under the guidance of the Executive 
Committee. Another interesting development 
is the Cooperative English Program now about 
to get under way on an exploratory basis in co- 
operation with the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, The American Studies Association, and the 
College English Association. Only as discussion 
and meetings lead to working agreements can 
the actual program be established. 

Members will follow with special interest 
the activities of the Research Committee estab- 
lished in 1956, but getting under way in 1957. 
This committee has interesting plans to initiate 
research, and to put into easily available form 
research studies in the language arts, recognized 
as basic and authoritative. 

Since the actual work of the Council is 
carried on by committees, the membership has 
a responsibility to become familiar with the 
organization and activities of these groups 
which give generously of their time to make 
goals and beliefs concrete and useful. 

Helen K. Mackintosh 
Past President 


Elementary Section Nominees 

The Nominating Committee of the Ele- 
mentary Section presents the following nomi- 
nations for members of the Section Committee 
and NCTE Directors, to be elected by mail in 
May. The Council Constitution provides that 
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additional nominees may be placed on the 
ballot upon petition of fifteen members of the 
Section. This year’s nominating committee, 
elected by the Section at the Minneapolis con- 
vention, consists of: June Berry, Brigham 
Young University; Mildred McFarland, Lomond 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio; and Naomi C. 
Chase, University of Minnesota, chairman. 


Elementary Section Committee: 

(Two to be elected) 

Mrs. Leone D. Cummings, Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma, Washington. 

Dr. Harry W. Sartain, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, Roseville Public Schools, 
St. Paul (Roseville), Minnesota. 

Dr. Fern Shipley, Elementary Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Mrs. Arletta Williams, Director of Curri- 
culum, Davis County School District, 

Farmington, Utah. 


Elementary Section Representatives on the 


Board of Directors: 

(Three to be elected) 

Miss Gaynelle Davis, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, Kansas. 

Miss Mary Lu Eyster, University School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Miss Lillian W. Fjeldsted, South Sanpte 
School District, Manti, Utah. 

Miss Norine Odland, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Miss Myrtle Townsend, Helping Teacher, 
State of New Jersey Public Schools, 
Westmont, New Jersey. 

Miss Esther Westendorf, Beech Street 
School, Wantagh, Long Island, New 
York. 


NCTE Election Notice 

In accordance with the Constitution of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, the 
Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanks- 
giving day chose Joan Carey, Elizabeth Carney, 
Lucile Hildinger, Edith Rideout, and James A. 
Work as members of a Nominating Committee 
to propose officers for 1959. Through James 
Work, the chairman, the committee offers these 
nominations: 


For President: JOSEPH MERSAND, New 
York City Schools. 


For First Vice-President: RUTH G. 
STRICKLAND, Indiana University. 


For Second Vice-President: G. ROBERT 
CARLSEN, University of Texas. 


For Directors-at-Large: JOHN RAGLE, 
Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Vermont; CONSTANCE CARR, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(temporary); JAMES E. MILLER, JR., 
University of Nebraska; LEON MUL- 
LING, Southern Oregon College; RAN- 
DALL STEWART, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, GEORGE R. WAGGONER, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


This slate will be presented for action at 
the meeting of the board next November. Other 
nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) 
signed by twenty Directors of the Council and 
presented to the Secretary of the Council, with 
the written consent of the nominee(s), before 
August 16. When Mr. Work moves the election 
of the committee’s nominees, other nominations 
may be made by members of the Board. 








Windows on the World 


The Popular Arts in the Classroom 
Edited by IrIs VINTON 


With a British Accent 

Not long ago a certain legendary hero of 
old England came so near being banished from 
the United States that if some of the people 
had not kept their heads as well as their sense 
of the ridiculous, the fellow jolly well might 
have been deported as an undesirable alien. 
It was the sort of situation that Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan would have pounced on as fine 
material for biting chatter, patter and tunes, or 
Ring Lardner turned into a ferociously humor- 
ous story. There was quite a bruhaha at the 
time, but it died away and the famous English 
archer retained his U. S. residence. 

As a matter of fact, we have been seeing 
a great deal more of him now than before the 
hue and cry. The publicity revived interest in 
the beloved old bow-and-arrows man of child- 
hood memory. 

He had been a resident of the United States 
for a good many years and was a familiar char- 
acter in Hannibal, Missouri, back when Sam 
Clemens was a young sprout, for Sam wrote 
a scene into his later perennial best seller, The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, between Tom and 
his friend, Joe Harper. Tom speaking: 

“Hold! Who comes here into Sherwood 
Forest without my pass?” 

“Guy of Guisborne wants no man’s pass. 
Who art thou that-that .. .” 

“Dares to hold such language,” said Tom, 
prompting—for they talked “by the book,” from 
memory. 

“Who art thou that dares to hold such lan- 
guage?” 

“I, indeed! I am Robin Hood, as thy caitiff 
carcass soon shall know.” 

“Then thou art indeed that famous outlaw?” 

Ah, yes, as any lass and laddie will hasten 


to tell you, that famous outlaw 
is visible every Monday from 
7:30 to 8:00 p.m. (EST) over 
CBS Television. Richard Green, as Robin 
Hood, engages in adventures that readers will 
not find in the old books and legends of the 
outlaw of Sherwood Forest, but the tales grow 
out of them and all the old familiar faces are 
there—Friar Tuck, Little John, the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, Maid Marian and the others. 

The programs are filmed in the English 
countryside. The background is authentic. Eng- 
lish historians aid in giving the film makers 
accurate details of late 12th Century dress and 
architecture, and information on the habits 
and customs of the people of the period are 
obtained from manuscripts, drawings, and other 
resource material in the British Museum. An 
effort is made to bring to the screen as true a 
picture as possible of the days of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

For an introduction to chivalry and its 
meaning, no period is better than that of Rich- 
ard, for as Winston Churchill writes: “He 
(Richard) has been described as the creature 
and embodiment of the age of chivalry. . . He 
was in England only twice for a few short 
months in his ten years’ reign; yet his memory 
has always stirred English hearts, and seems 
to present throughout the centuries the pattern 
of the fighting man.” (A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples by Winston S. Churchill. Vol. 
One, The Birth of Britain. Page 229. Dodd, 
Mead. 1956) 

In the Robin Hood programs a modern in- 
terpretation of chivalry, as it were, is stressed, 


Miss Vinton is Director of Publications for the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. She is also the author 
of many books, stories, and plays for children. 
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for the désperado is devoted to the good ad- 
venture of helping people. When Richard 
Greene appeared in the United States last year 
local bands of Merry Men from Boy’s Clubs and 
numbers of Maid Marians (young Merry Men’s 
sisters who had to get in on the act) welcomed 
him. These bands were youngsters who had 
taken part in a national contest suggesting ways 
and means of making their communities better 
places in which to live. One suggestion that 
ought to make every educator feel better, came 
up more often than any other: better pay and 
more consideration for teachers. And this was 
no mere apple polishing, for the contest was 
not conducted through the schools; it was a sug- 
gestion straight from the heart. 

Going back to the Fifth Century in British 
history, we come to another hero of legendary 
fame, for proof of whose actual existence gen- 
erations of historians have earnestly searched. 
“There looms, large, uncertain, dim but glitter- 
ing,” says Winston Churchill (sid. Page 58) 
“the legend of King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table.” 

The question is, did this King Arthur really 
exist or was hhe a myth, he and his knights. 
Modern authorities have had to revise much 
thinking and writing on people and events pre- 
viously considered nothing more than myths 
and legends, since evidence is constantly being 
unearthed which reveals that instead of being 
inventions of anyone's imagination, these 
heroes, heroines, and marvelous happenings 
have sound basis in fact. Witness the change in 
opinion about the Iliad and the Odyssey and 
their origins. 

Today it is rather generally accepted among 
authorities that Arthur and his knights lived 
and fought and loved in the days when Roman 
Britain was threatened by hosts of Picts and 
Scots who, coming from the sea in their 
coracles, landed upon the shores of Britain and 
seized the country as far as Hadrian’s Wall. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, Malory, Spenser, 
Tennyson, and any number of others have told 
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of the glorious victories ot a chieftain named 
Arthur and of his brave knights and fair ladies. 
Today the most famous of the Knights of the 
Round Table, Sir Lancelot (William Russell ) 
makes his entrance on Tuesdays, 5:00 to 
5:30 p.m. (local time) over ABC-TV. The 
gentle lope of Tennyson's lines gains a certain 
historical depth when related to the knight who 
really once was a child reared by The Lady of 
the Lake and known as Lancelot du Lac. 

A change of pace and time is afforded in 
another series with a British accent—‘The Buc- 
caneers,” to be seen every Friday over ABC- 
TV from 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (local time). 

This is an adventure series with Robert 
Shaw as Captain Dan Tempest and Peter Ham- 
mond as Lieutenant Beamish, who engage in 
deeds of derring-do on the high seas of the 
romantic West Indies. Pirates, swashbucklers, 
storms, narrow escapes, duels, and.all the rest 
abound in these tales of the Spanish Main, with 
the Union Jack flying triumphantly through 
thick and thin. Perhaps it isn’t Conrad, but it’s 
jolly good fun. 

These historical series on Robin Hood, 
Lancelot, and the Buccaneers were created by 
an American, Hannah Weinstein, who, work- 
ing in England, has given them an authenticity 
and some genuine integrity. Each program has 
a good story to set forth in swift-paced action. 
but violence is minimized. There is an aura of 
romanticism about the blood and thunder and 
the characters are not all sword-happy most 
of the time—a solid relief from our trigger- 
happy hombres of the West, who appear to be 
victims of an irresistible impulse to kill or 
maim during the course of a program. 

Any one of the British series lends itself as 
a launching pad from which to take off on 
reading voyages. 

Singer from England : 

Frankie Vaughan, Britain's noted young 
singer, whose records of “Green Door” and 
“Garden of Eden” topped the British hit parade, 
will be here again this April for the premiere 
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of the movie, “These Dangerous Years,” in 
which he stars. The motion picture produced 
by British actress Anna Neagle, is about youth 
in England in these troubled days and Frankie 
is a “juvenile delinquent,” serving in the 
British Army. 

Vaughan in gratitude for the help he re- 
ceived from Boys’ Clubs, when as a boy he 
joined a Club in Lancaster after he and his 
family were blitzed out of their Liverpool home, 
gives much of the money he earns to Boys’ 
Clubs in Britain. All the royalties from his hit 
records, “Seventeen,” “Green Door,” and “Some- 
thing in the Bank, Frank,” for example, go to 
the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, in 
England. 


English Visual Aids 

Educational Productions Ltd., Bradford 
Road, East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, specializes in visual aids for elementary 


and secondary schools. Filmstrips, lecture notes, 
wall charts, and visual books are available on a 
wide variety of subjects, including art and 
music. Teachers in England have found the 
quality of the filmstrips excellent, particularly 
in regard to the photography and color. For 
catalogues and current lists of these aids, write 
for them to the address given above. 


American Note 

For those who may have missed the an- 
nouncement of the Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation National Mass Media Awards in the 
Field of Children’s Books, here is the list: 


BEST CHILDREN’S SCIENCE BOOK 


Award winner—The Wonderful World of 
Energy by Lancelot Hogben (Garden City). 


Other books nominated—Rockets Through 
Space by Lester del Rey (Winston); 
Experiments with a Microscope by 
Nelson F. Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley 
(Crowell ). 
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BEST SCIENCE BOOK FOR TEENAGERS 

Award winner—Bwilding Blocks of the Uni- 
verse by Isaac Asimov ( Abelard-Schuman). 

Other books nominated—An Adventure in Ge- 
ometry by Anthony Ravielli (Viking); 
Ten Miles High, Two Miles Deep by Alan 
Honour (Whittlesey); Solar Energy by 
Franklyn M. Branley (Crowell). 


FOR SPECIAL EXCELLENCE IN 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
Award winner—Armed with Courage by May 
McNeer and Lynd Ward (Abingdon). 
Other books nominated—Madame Curie by 
Eileen Bigland (Criterion Press); The 
Edge of April by Hildegarde Swift (Mor- 
row); Let the Best Boat Win by Constance 
Burnett (Houghton Mifflin); Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune by Emma Gelders Sterne 

(Knopf). 


FOR SPECIAL EXCELLENCE IN 
PORTRAYING AMERICA’S PAST 
Award winner-—Colonial Living by Edwin 

Tunis (World). 

Other books nominated—America’s Colonial 
Heritage by Patricia G. Acheson (Dodd, 
Mead); Mississippi Calling by Virginia 
Eifert (Dodd, Mead). 


Reading List 

Adam of the Road. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. 
Viking. $3.00. 

This story of medieval England has the zest 
and freshness of a modern adventure. 

The Book of King Arthur and His Noble 
Knights. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur. By Mary MacLeod. Intro- 
duction by Angelo Patri. Illustrations by 
Henry C. Pitz. Lippincott. $3.50. 

A spirited and faithful retelling from 

Morte d’ Arthur. 

Elizabeth Tudor, Sovereign Lady. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
Dutton. $2.95. 
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Tudor England and Elizabeth live again in 
this perceptive biography. 
The Gauntlet. By Ronald Welch. Illustrated by 
T. R. Freeman. Oxford University Press. 


$2.75. 
A magic glove transports a modern boy 


back to the age of chivalry. 
The Hidden Treasure of Glaston. By Eleanore 

Jewett. Viking. $2.75. 

A thread of mystery is woven around the 
story of the Holy Grail at Glastonbury during 
the Twelfth Century. 

A History of Everyday Things in England. Vol. 

1, 1066-1499 and Vol. 2, 1500-1799. 


Written and illustrated by Marjorie and 

C. H. B. Quennell. Putnam $3.75 each. 

A unique panorama of social and industrial 
England. Profusely illustrated with line draw- 
ings, photographs and authentic plates. 


The Innocent Wayfaring. By Marchette Chute. 
Dutton. $2.75. 

The young people of this book seem closely 
related to life today although the setting of 
the story is medieval England. Girls will enjoy 
this gay romance. 

King Herla’s Quest and other Medieval Stories 
from Walter Map. By Thomas Leekley. Il- 
lustrations by Johannes Troyer. Vanguard. 
$2.75. 

A recreation of romantic tales of kings and 
magic folk originally told by a Twelfth Cen- 
tury storyteller. 

King Arthur and His Knights. By Mary Mac- 
leod. Illustrated by Alexander Dobken. In- 
troduction by May Lamberton Becker. 
World Publishing Company. $1.75. 

An attractive and inexpensive edition. 
Knight's Castle. By Edward Eager. Illustrated 

by N. M. Bodecker. Harcourt. $2.75. 

A magic talisman takes four enterprising 
children back to the story book land of Ivanhoe 
and Robin Hood. 

The Land of the English People. By Alicia 
Street. Revised edition. Lippincott. $2.75. 


The countryside, the people, and significant 
events of English history are described in a way 
to appeal to young people. Unusual photographs 
emphasize the liveliness of the text. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain and Adventurer. By 
Geoffrey Trease. Vanguard. $3.00. 

This brilliant biography, rooted in sound 
research, rich in the spirit of time and place, 
reads like a great story well told. 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of 
Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. Written 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Revised 
Edition. Scribner. $2.75. 

This version of Robin Hood retains the 
language of the period. 

Song of Robin Hood. Selected and edited by 
Anne Malcolmson. Music arranged by Grace 
Castagnetta. Designed and illustrated by 
Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton Mifflin. 
$5.00. 

Eighteen ballads from the Robin Hood 
cycle are given here, chosen with regard for the 
sources and accompanied by traditional tunes. 
The Story of English Life. By Amabel Williams- 

Ellis and F. J. Fisher. Illustrated by Wilma 

Hickson and Eve Brunton. Revised Edition. 

Coward McCann. $5.00. 

A fascinating history reflecting the condi- 
tion of the people and the progress made in art, 
science, and invention in each period. Illustrated 
with drawings, picture charts, and adaptions 
from old prints and photographs. 

The Sword in the Stone. By T. H. White. With 
decorations by the author and end papers 
by Robert Lawson. Putnam. $3.95. 

An original story of the boyhood of King 
Arthur, rich in background, humorous, and ab- 
sorbing. The second book, after Arthur has be- 
come King, is called The Witch in the Wood. 
The Wonderful Winter. By Marchette Chute. 

Illustrated by Grace Golden. Dutton. $3.00. 

A young boy runs away and spends a winter 
with a family of actors in Shakespeare’s London. 

List compiled by Aileen Murphy 
The New York Public Library 
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Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


In answer to Russia 
In answer to the threat of recent Russian 


technological achievements, the Educational] 
Policies Commission has issued a statement on 
American educational needs. In a pamphlet, 
The Contemporary Challenge to American 
Education, the Commission calls for these ma- 
jor changes in American education: 


1. Better educational opportunities for 
academically able students. 

2. Better counseling and guidance. 

3. Improvement in the selection and ed- 
ucation of teachers. 

4. Improvement in the working condi- 
tions of teachers and in their social prestige 
and economic status. 

5. More and better equipped school and 
college buildings. 

6. Improvements in instruction in all 
subjects, including math, science, and lan- 
guages. 

7. A substantial break-through in edu- 
cational finance together with the develop- 
ment at all levels of governmental programs 
aiding the solution of these problems. 


Listening 

Reading articles on listening is still 
reading think-pieces. This fourth facet of the 
communication process is still far behind the 
other three as far as our knowledge of the pro- 
cess, our ability to train pupils effectively to 
use the skill, and our ability to isolate specific 
disabilities are concerned. At times we see a 
sharp resemblance to reading skills in this 
second intake process; at times we seem cer- 
tain that there are more dissimilarities with 
reading than not. Quantitatively, we know that 
listening uses almost more of our communi- 


cating time than the other three 
facets put together. 

In other words, our attempts 
at knowledgeability in this area are feeble, 
crude and guess-laden. Even so, the answer is 
not to ignore the skill because we know so little 
about it. For this reason, but in owr context, 
we should like to mention two recent articles 
on the subject. 


The first article, “Ten Components of Ef- 
fective Listening,” by Ralph G. Nichols, ap- 
peared in The National Elementary Principal 
for February. Mr. Nichols’ ten components are 
these: 

1. Give listeners experience with dif- 


ficult material. 

2. Impress on the listeners that listen- 
ing is the easiest way to acquire needed infor- 
mation, the quickest way to grow culturally, 
and the surest route to social maturity. De- 
velop their interest in listening. 

3. Teach them to adjust to the speaker. 
whether he is loud, or poor, or halting. 

4. Teach the listeners that listening re- 
quires an expenditure of energy, for it is an 
active process rather than a passive one. 

5. Teach them to adjust to or adjust poor 
listening situations, whether they be the re- 
sult of noisy neighbors or stuffy rooms. 

6. Teach listeners to recognize, analyze, 
and rationalize upon emotionally laden words 
to which they as individuals have reactions 

7. Teach listeners to react to emotion- 
rousing points by withholding evaluation un- 
til the discussion gives a true context, to hunt 
for negative evidence, and to make a realistic 
self-analysis in the face of such points. 


‘University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
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8. Make notes and note-taking complete 
enough to give recall assistance, but not to 
the point of their becoming a burden, the 
point where notes taking rather than listening 
becomes the primary aim. 

9. Teach listeners to follow, reorganize 
and retain the main points of a talk, as op- 
posed to attempting to retain all the facts or 
ideas which are given. 

10. Teach listeners that thought speed is 
many times faster than speech speed and 
therefore, that they must reconcile them, but 
not synchronize them. Synchronizing them in- 
duces daydreaming or sleeping. 

The second article is by Dora V. Smith, 
“Learning to Listen—Listening to Learn.” This 
article appeared in NEA Journal for February. 

Dr. Smith makes a case for teaching lis- 
tening as a part of some activity which has a 
consequence other than just listening. She 
points to the skill of recognizing transitional 
devices as guides to understanding a speaker. 
Such words as first, second, next, and before 
this are clues. Sequences of time are helpful 
in training the listener also. Practice in fol- 
lowing directions orally presented provides 
good exercise for the skill. 

A different kind of skill is listening for 
enjoyment. For example, the actions, sounds, or 
pictures suggested in poems develop listening 
to radio and television can all be both listen- 
ing for information and listening for pleasure. 
In all of these situations, Dr. Smith feels that 
careful attention to the different skills in- 
volved in listening will pay dividends in im- 
proved learning. 


Children’s Spring Book Festival 

The third week in May will mark the 
twenty-second annual celebration of the Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival, sponsored by the 
New York Herald Tribune. Cash prizes of 
$200 each will be awarded to the three best 
children’s books published this spring in three 
age groups. The judges will be authorities 
on juvenile books. 
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Planned to encourage the spring pub- 
lication of books for young people,: the: Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival gives nation-wide 
publicity to the winners as well as to twelve 
Honor Books named by the judges. These, 
and other new books for boys and girls, will 
be featured in the special Children’s Spring 
Book Festival Issue of the Herald Tribune 
Book Review of May 11. Libraries, schools, 
and bookstores throughout the country are 
planning book fairs and exhibits of interest to 
both parents and children during the week 
of May 11-18. 


Highlights of these exhibits will be the 
poster designed by Crockett Johnson, creator 
of the “Harold” series of children’s books, and 
the “Barnaby” comic strip. Mr. Johnson has 
illustrated several of his wife Ruth Krauss’ 
books, including How to Make an Earthquake 
and The Carrot Seed. His own books include 
Harold and the Purple Crayon, to be released 
shortly as a movie, Harold’s Trip to the Sky, 
and the forthcoming Harold at the North Pole 
and Merry Go Round (Harper). 

The posters, plus other exhibit aids, are 
available from the Herald Tribune at postage 
cost. Copies of the May 11 issue.of the Book 
Review may be ordered at special rates. All 
requests, together with money in stamps or 
check, should be sent to New York Herald 
Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival, 230 
West 41st Street, New York 36, Attn: Joan 
Rothschild. Material will be sent in March 
and April. 

The following materials are available: 

Posters, designed by Crockett Johnson: 

$.15 for one poster; $.10 for each ad- 
ditional. 

Workbooks, “How to plan a Book Festi- 

val: $.15 a copy. 

Festival bookmarks: $.10 for 25. 

Stickers for Labeling prize books: 

for 25. 
Stickers for labeling honor books: 
for 25. 


$.05 


$.05 
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May 11 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review: $.15 for one 


copy; $.05 each for 10 or more copies 


On children’s books 

Borrowing from the Children’s Book 
Council, we should like to list these articles on 
children’s books and authors which you may 
find interesting: 

William Jay Smith's article in Woman's 
Day for December. 

“Write a Story for Me” by Eleanor Cam- 
eron in Wilson Library Bulletin for 
May, 1957. 

“Books and TV” by Elizabeth Koening in 
Parent’s magazine for November 1957 

“Who Says Our Children Don't Read” by 
Charles G. Spiegler in Parent’s mag- 
azine for November 1957. 

“Books That Take Us to Foreign Places” 
in The Instructor for November 1957 

“Year Round With Books” by Alice West- 
lake in Grade Teacher for November 
1957. 

An article on N. C. Wyeth in Time for 
November 18, 1957. 

Dr. Seuss’ article in the New York Times 
Children’s Book Supplement for Nov- 
ember 17, 1957; there is one on him 
in the Saturday Evening Post for 
July 6, 1957. 


Free or inexpensive 

Teaching and Training with Filmstrip: 
Tape Recorders, Motion Pictures. Effective use 
of AV equipment is aided by these four book- 
lets. Order from Educational Sales Depart- 
ment, Bell and Howell, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Ten cents each. 

Study of Children’s Handwriting. An anal- 
ysis of children’s handwriting is made, 
with samples and sample interpretations. May 
be used as an aid to understanding emotionaliy 
disturbed children. Order from Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3. $1. 
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Pastimes of Colonial Children. Children ot 
today can learn about children two centuries 
ago through their toys, games, garden toys, 
sweet treats, dolls, and garden toys. Order from 
William-Frederick Press, 313°) West 35th 
Street, New York. $1.50. 

Storytelling for You. A handbook for 
helping those who tell stories to children. In- 
cludes a chapter on storytelling and sample 
stories. Order from the Antioch Press, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. $1. 

Books and Records. This booklet lists 
books and recordings as teachers and children 
actually use them: in conjunction with other 
play equipment, trips, classroom activities 
Write to Childcraft Equipment Company, Inc.. 
155 East 23rd Street, New York 10. Free. 

Gateway to Learning. This booklet explains 
the place of audio-visual materials in the class, 
by means of large pictures and brief text. Can 
be used to explain your AV program to par- 
ents. Order from Audio-Visual Commission 
on Public Information, Room 2230, 250 West 
57th Street, New York 19. $.11 each; $10 
per hundred. 

Correlation Folder. This pamphlet lists 
1400 film and filmstrip titles and tells how 
they correlate with the textbooks most widely 
used in the elementary school. Write to En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. Free. 

Frontiers of Elementary Education IV. 
Mos: areas of the elementary school curriculum 
are covered in this report, Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Ed- 
ucation, held at Syracuse University last sum- 
mer. Contributors include Laura Zirbes, Law- 
rence Derthick, and Roma Gans. Order from 
the Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Av-- 
nue, Syracuse 10, N. Y. $1.75. 

All Children Have Gifts, Bulletin 100. 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 32 pp $.75. A pamphlet 
which very clearly reminds teachers that all 
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children have unique gifts which make them 
potential contributors to our society. Good sug- 
gestions for helping each child discover and 
develop his gifts are given. 


Mental health campaign 

The National Association for Mentai 
Health has announced that Mental Health 
Campaign will run April 27-May 31. This is 
the association’s annual fund-raising drive. 
The NAMH is made up of 700 local and state 
mental health associations in 42 states, the 
only national voluntary organization carrying 
on the over-all fight against mental illness. 

Mental Health Week is April 27-May 3. 
with the slogan, “With your help, the mentally 
ill can come back.” The slogan means that 
mental illness is no longer hopeless, for with 
proper treatment the majority of the mentally 
ill can recover and take their place in their 
community again. It also means that public 
support is needed to assure proper treatment, 
to assure adequate staffing and equipment in 
mental hospitals, adequate community services 
for the treatment of less severe mental dis- 
orders, adequate community facilities for early 
diagnosis and early treatment, and adequate 
rehabilitation to provide the recovered pa- 
tient with a welcome, a home, and a chance 
to work. Public support means not only moral 
support but financial support. 

NAMH has set no goal for the 1958 Men- 
tal Health campaign. It has estimated, how- 
ever, that a minimum of $20,000,000 is need- 
ed in order to carry out its minimum adequate 
job in fighting mental illness. Your contri- 
butions may be sent to NAMH, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19. Those wishing to assist 
in the campaign or better inform their group 
about the work of NAMH may request 
packet of free materials from the association's 
Public Relations Department. 


New filmstrips 


Using Good English. Simple, graphic ex- 


planations of how good concepts of English 
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are basic to its effective use. For the middle 
grades. 

Growing Through Reading. 8 filmstrips m 
color, $25; $4 each. Eye Gate House. Based 
on four areas in basic reading, perception, 
meaning, study skills, and appreciation. De- 
signed to motivate. Individual titles: Old 
World Landmarks, Landmarks in the United 
States, Famous Book Characters, Listening 
Skills, Appeal to the Senses, Interpretations and 
Skills, Reading Activities, and Relationships 
and Events. For the middle grades. 

Alice Through the Looking Glass. 29 
frames; color; $5. Educational Productions, 
Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, U. K 
Photographs taken from a theatre production 
in England which provide an abridged version 
of the delightful Lewis Carroll fantasy. Very 
colorful with good continuity provided. Notes 
for use with the filmstrip are provided to fill 
in details or for class use as the action pro- 
gresses. Good characterization of the Red 
Queen, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

Tales of Far-Away Folk. 4 filmstrips, 45 
frames each; color. Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. The 
Kidnapping of Sita: A Tale from India, mildly 
Buddhist, tells of the abduction of Sita by the 
Giant King, her rescue by the Monkey King. 
Hanuman, and her reunion with her husband. 
Rama. Johnny and the Giant: A Tale from 
Ireland, which has prototypes in many lan- 
guages, but whose archtype is definitely Brit 
ish, tells of the pact between the woodcutter 
and the Giant. The woodcutter, pinned under 
a tree, promises to give the first living thing 
he sees to the Giant as payment for the latter's 
freeing him. The woodcutter’s gaze falls first 
on his son, Johnny. Johnny's rescue, involving 
three tasks and the aid of the wee creatures, 
unravels the plot. 

The White Elephant: A Tale from India, 
is the story of a Pharoah who wanted to get 
married. He called all the princesses to his 
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palace, hoping that the Princess Aahmes 
would be among them. The evil Princess 
Naomi tries to thwart their plan but Aahmes’ 
friend, the elephant Jumbo, saves the day. The 
fourth and most delightful of the strips is 
The Lost Ring: A Tale from Japan. Long 
ago an old Mikado died, leaving two sons, 
Raiko and Kintaro, rings which showed their 
rightful claim to half of his fortune. The evil 
Kintaro steals Raiko’s ring and, therefore, his 
inheritance. He is aiding in retrieving the 
ring by a turtle, Hero Octopus, and marries 
the Princess Toyotama. 

Children will delight in the beautiful 
illustrations of Paul Peroff. The captions 
need no expansion to develop the stories, and 
the colors are gay and strong and appealing. 
An excellent addition to any folk literature 
program, the set receives our unqualified rec- 
ommendation for primary and, perhaps, mid- 
dle graders. 


New films 

Library Adventure. 13 minutes; sound; col- 
or. Neubacher Productions, 10609 Bradbury 
Road, Los Angeles 64, California. How to 
obtain a library card, care for books, and se- 
lect fiction and non-fiction books from the 
card catalogue are shown as two children visit 
the library. For middle and upper grades. 

Allen Is My Brother. 11 minutes; sound; 
black and white or color. Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions, 801 N. Seward Street, Holly- 
wood, California. Allen indulges in some 
pranks which require his parents’ attention 
and his older sister finds that helping Allen 
can be fun. Primary graders will learn respect 
for others and that they should help their 
parents. 

Steadfast Tin Soldier. 14 minutes; sound; 
color. Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. Animated toys act out the 
Andersen tale of the one-legged tin soldier 
who loves the little dancing doll and who re- 
mains faithful through a series of misad- 
ventures. For the primary grades. 
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Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching 
Device. 11 minutes; sound; color. Bailey Films. 
This film shows how attractive bulletin boards 
can be designed and how they are made to 
function as an effective teaching tool. 


New recordings 

Nonsense Verse of Carroll and Lear. 
1-12” LP, $5.95. Caedmon Records. Read by 
Beatrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard, and Stanley 
Holloway. 

Pied Piper and Hunting of the Snark. 
1-12” LP, $5.95. Caedmon Records. The 
Browning and Lewis Carroll tales are read by 
Boris Karloff. 

Reluctant Dragon. 1-12” LP, $5.95. Caed- 
mon Records. Read by Boris Karloff. 

Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 1-12” 
LP, $5.95. Caedmon Records. Michael Red- 
grave reads The Tinder Box, The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier, The Emporer’s New Clothes, and 
The Nightingale. 

The Travels of Babar. 1-12” LP. Decca 
Records. Based on the books, “The Story of 
Babar,” “The Travels of Babar,’ and “Babar 
the King.” 

Lambert the Sheepish Lion. 1-12” LP. Decca 
Records. Based on a Walt Disney production, 
the story is told by Sterling Holloway. 

Tom Thumb and Puss in Boots. RCA- 
Victor Records. Stories are told by Paul Wing. 


Edison award 

The Thomas Alva Edison Award for 
“The Best Children’s Radio Program went to 
Ruth Harshaw’s “Carnival of Books,” an oft- 
listed item in these pages. 


Basic Issues in English 

The Ford Foundation, on January 8, 
granted $25,000 to the Modern Language As- 
sociation in order that it might, in cooperation 
with the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the College English Association, and the 
American Studies Association, hold a series of 
conferences to investigate, clarify, and define 
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basic issues and problems in the teaching of 
English in American schools and colleges, and 
to suggest means for possible improvement. 
The dates for three conferences were set for 
January, April, and June 1958. Professor Al- 
bert H. Marckwardt, Department of English, 
University of Michigan, will chair them. 


Language arts conferences 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina, announces the following 
workshops for the summer session of 1958: 
June 11-June 25. Workshop in Childrens 
Literature with emphasis on story-telling 
and featuring Ruth Sawyer and Richard 
Chase. 


July 7-July 18. School Library Workshop. 


Emphasis on improving the instructional 
program through the use of the library. 
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Open to all school personnel-administrators 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and li- 
brarians. 

July 21-August 1. Workshop in Childrens 
Literature—featuring James Daugherty, 
Wesley Dennis, Marguerite Henry, Victoria 
Johnson. 


Boston University announces its Workshop 
in the Improvement of Reading for June 30- 
July 12, 1958. Theme of the Workshop is 
effective classroom instruction in reading in 
the elementary school. The staff of the work- 
shop includes Dr. Donald D. Durrell and Dr. 
Helen A. Murphy. Advance applications should 
be sent in with $5.00 before June 10 to Dr. 
Donald D. Durrell, Boston University School 
of Education, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 


Some Program Highlights of the 3rd Annual Conference of the 
International Reading Association 


May 9 and 10, 1958—Milwaukee Auditorium 
Theme: Reading for Effective Living 


Friday, May 9, 1:45 P.M. 

Opening General Session, Chairman: Albert J. Harris, Queens College 
Invocation: Monsignor Edmund Goebel, Superintendent, Milwaukee Catholic Schools 
Welcome: Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Reading for Effective Personal Living, David H. Russell, Professor of Education. 
University of California 


Reading's Place in an Effective Society, Max Lerner, Professor of American Civ- 
ilization, Brandeis University; columnist, New York Post; author, America as 
a Civilization 
Friday, May 9, 4:30 P.M. 
Reception 


Friday, May 9, 8:00 P.M. 
Developing Basic Reading Skills 
.++.dm the Primary Grades, Chairman: George D. Spache, University of Florida 


Through Skill-Building Materials, Ethel Maney, Reading Consultant, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania 


Through Effective Class Organization, Edward W. Dolch, University of Illinois 
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Discussamts: Josephine Piekarz, New York University, David Kopel, Chicago 
Teachers College 
..in Grades 4-6, Chairman: William D. Sheldon, Syracuse University 
Through Skill-Building Materials, Mary C. Austin, Harvard University 
Through Effective Class Organization, Emmett A. Betts, Betts Reading Clinic 
Discussants: Kathleen B. Hester, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 
Kendall Hoggard, Public Schools, El Dorado, Arkansas 
Vision and Reading Difficulties, Chairman: Donald L. Cleland, University of Pittsburgh 


The Findings of Research on Visual Difficulties and Reading, Helen M. Robinson, 
University of Chicago 


Diagnosis of Eye Defects That Interfere with Reading, Samuel Blankstein, M.D., 
Milwaukee 


Correcting Eye Defects That Interfere with Reading, Marguerite Eberl, O.D., 
Milwaukee 


Discussants: Wilda M. Rosebrook, Ohio State University 


Saturday, May 10, 9:00 A.M. 
Fostering Personal Development Through Reading 


....4m the Primary Grades, Chairman: Nancy Larrick, Education Editor, Random Hous¢ 
Literature, May Hill Arbuthnot, author 


Social Studies, Shelton Root, Jr., Wayne State University 
Science, Helen Huus, University of Pennsylvania 


Discussants: to be announced 


...4n Grades 4-6, Chairman: Margaret Robinson, Public Schools, Toronto 
Literature, Leland Jacobs, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Social Studies, Ruth Strickland, Indiana University 
Science, 
Discussants: to be announced 
Neurological Aspects Of Reading Disabilities, Chairman: Ullin W. Leavell, University 
of Virginia 
A New Theory of the Physiological Basis of Reading Disability, Donald E. P. Smith, 
University of Michigan 
Using Psychological Tests to Detect Neurological Difficulties in Children, Samuel 
Goldenberg, Veterans Administration, Seattle 


Remedial Reading Techniques for Neurologically Handicapped Children. 


Reading Skills for Effective Learning in Science, Chairman: Martha Gesling Weber, 
Bowling Green State University 
What Is Happening in Science? John Simpson, University of Chicago 
Research on Problems in Reading Science, George G. Mallinson, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo 
Helping Students to Read Scientific Material, Homer L. J. Carter, Western Michigan 
University 
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Guidance and Reading, Chairman: Leonard Savignano, Framingham State Teachers 
College, Massachusetts 


The Guidance Counselor's Role in the Reading Program, John D. Krumboltz, 
Michigan State University 


The Reading Teacher's Guidance Responsibilities, Ruth Scrang, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The School Psychologist’s Role in the Reading Program, Ralph Tindall, Chief Psy- 
chologist, Milwaukee Public Schools 


Saturday, May 10, Noon 
Luncheon, Chairman: Albert J. Harris, Queens College, New York City 
Creating Children’s Books 

Which Make Us Laugh, Louis Slobodkin 

Which Help Develop Character, Rebecca Caudill Ayars 

Which Stimulate and Satisfy Curiosity, 


Saturday, May 10, 2:30 P.M. 


Children Tell How They Learned to Read, Chairman: Arthur Schoeller, University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Moderator: Helen Wardeburg, Cornell University 
Panel of Elementary School Children, to be announced 


Case Presentation, Severe Reading Disability, Chairman: Helen M. Robinson, University 
of Chicago 
Presentation: Ralph Staiger, Mississippi Southern College 
Discussants: Sister Mary Julitta, Cardinal Stritch College; 
Warren G. Cutts, Kent State University 
E. Elona Sochar, Temple University 
Theodore Clymer, University of Minnesota 


The Reading Consultant's Role in Helping Gifted Children, Chairman: Paul A. Witty, 
Northwestern University, Illinois 


Panel: Lillian Hinds, Phoenix, Arizona 
Evan Sarber, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 
Olive S. Niles, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Orienting Parents to the Reading Program, Chairman: Belma Meeker, Public Schools, 
Highland Park, Texas 
The Parent’s Role in the Reading Program, Nancy Larrick, Education Editor, 
Random House 
Successful Ways of Helping Parents Understand Reading Instruction, Russell G 
Stauffer, University of Delaware 
Helping Parents Find the Right Books for Children, Norma Rathbun, Milwaukee 
Public Library 
Discussants: Mrs. George Dinges, Milwaukee City Council of P.T.A’s. 


Mrs. Ralph F. Smith, Milwaukee League of Catholic Home and School 
Associations 
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May Hill Arbuthnot 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited by MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs. Arbuthnot is well-known as a writer and lecturer in the field of children’s literature. 
She is the author of CHILDREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1957, revised edition), and 
three anthologies, combined in the single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY 


(Scott, Foresman, 1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books of science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark is head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and a member of 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH Books (National Council of Teachers of 


English, 1956). 


Poems and Poetry Anthologies 
When someone surveys the 1957 output of 


juveniles, he is going to discover a bumper 
crop of jingles, light verse, poetry and poetry 
anthologies for children and youth. Some of 
these are of slight value, but most of them have 
freshness and melody, and many of them show 
unusual literary merit. Certainly it is a hearten- 
ing trend, showing as it does a renewed belief 
in the power of verse to charm children and to 
help them discover the musical aspects of their 


language. A 


Poems. Written and illustrated by Rachel Field. 

Macmillan, 1957. $2.50. (6-12). 

It is good to have this reprint of many of 
the children’s favorite poems by Rachel Field, 
even though it does not contain all of them. 
Her contribution is too important to lose sight 
of and a collected edition is needed. However, 


let's be grateful for this little book as a reminder 
of her richness. It opens with “A Charm for 
Spring Flowers,” with which we should greet 
every spring season. Other favorites are there 
—"Doorbells,” “Skyscrapers,” “If Once You 
Have Slept on an Island,” and some charming 
new ones. The “Song For a Blue Roadster” will 
be immediately popular. Reading these poems 
about the city and the country, a child's 
thoughts and his activities, a variety of people 
and places, is to realize all over again how 
genuinely perceptive and tender Rachel Field’s 
poetry could be. These poems will speak to the 
modern child and his life will be richer because 
of them. A 
Around and About. 

Written and Il- 

lustrated by Mar- 

chette Chute. 

Dutton, 1957. 

$2.95. (4-8). 

These rhymes for 
children by the scho- 
larly author of Shake- 
speare’s London have r 
been selected from <i 
three earlier books. 


Margaret Mary Clark 


Poems (Rachel Field) 
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They show a happy understanding of the small 
child’s point of view and there is nothing in 
the collection that a five-year-old cannot under- 


Around and About 


stand at the first reading. But oddly enough, 
these verses show a limited range of verse 
patterns and a decided lack of lyric charm. Re- 
membering Miss Chute’s entrancing prose in 


her adult books, youth novels, and story versions 
of Shakespeare's plays this is surprising. How- 
ever, teachers will be grateful for the subject 
matter of these verses and such examples as 
“Snowflakes,” “Halloween,” “Spring,” “Spring 
Rain,” “Weather,” “My Dog,” and others will be 
popular additions to the first verse experiences 
of children. Miss Chute’s illustrative silhouettes 
add charm to every page. A 


Oddity Land. By Edward Anthony. Illustrated 
by Erick Blegvad. Doubleday, 1957. $2.50. 
(5-12). 

These nonsense verses with occasional ex- 
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planatory interludes are built chiefly on this 
pattern— 


I know a whale 

That receives a lot of mail. 

He opens it up with a flick of his tail. 
The author explains that the animals in Oddity 
Land are quite different from the regular 
species, and so they are, from hounds on merry- 
go-rounds to a poodle that doodles. If the 
pattern gets tiresome in large doses, it is deftly 
applied, and used at intervals these odd crea- 
tures will add fun to the child’s gallery of non- 
sense beasts. A 


Favorite Poems Old and New. Selected by 
Helen Ferris. Illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Doubleday, 1957. $4.75. (8-14) 

The prize anthology of the year is Helen 
Ferris’ Favorite Poems Old and New. It is a 
pleasure just to leaf through this collection of 
some seven hundred poems. The eighteen sub- 
ject matter groupings are self-explanatory as 


Favorite Poems 


this sampling indicates: “Myself and I,” ‘ 

Family,” “My Almanac,” “It’s Fun to Play,” 
“Bird Watchers,” et cetera. There are four con- 
venient indexes: by sections, titles, first lines, 
and authors. Best of all, the selections them- 
selves are excellent, ranging from the old stand- 
bys to the most recent contenders for popularity. 
The general format of the book is good except 
that lighter paper would have prevented the 
volume from being so heavy to handle. As a 
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source book for discovering poems of all 
varieties, teachers, children, and parents are 
going to find it a joy to own. Leonard Weis- 
gard’s black and white pictures before each 
section are disappointing but his colorful jacket 
is charming. A 


Poems To Grow On. Compiled by Jean McKee 
Thompson. Designed and illustrated by 
Gobin Stair. Beacon Press, 1957. $3.50. 
(3-8). 

This small attractive book of 150 selections 
contains “no nonsense verse, no fairies or 


Poems to Grow On 


mythological personages” but was compiled “in 
the hope that it will help to heighten children’s 
spiritual awareness of themselves, other people 
and the world.” Sounds pretty solemn! Laughter 
and imagination may also heighten awareness 
However, this is a pleasant collection of verses 
with many selections to be found in other popu- 
lar anthologies. The illustrations vary from 
literal interpretations of the text to a stylized 
use of bird figures to accompany verses for 
which they are irrelevant. The birds are wittily 


drawn and add gaiety to the pages. 
A 


Untune the Sky. Poems of Music and the Dance. 
Compiled by Helen Plotz. Illustrated by 
Clare Leighton. Crowell, 1957. $3.50. 
(12- ). 
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Mrs. Poltz’s first anthology, Imagination’s 
Other Place: Poems of Science and Mathe- 
matics, still remains one of the most provocative 
and distinguished selections of poetry for youth 
and older children that we have ever had. This 
one is equally fine but on the whole more adult 
in its appeal. For youth with considerable 
knowledge of music and the dance and a keen 
ear for poetry it is a great collection. Here is 
the poetry of the classics, Euripides and Pindar, 
there is a goodly selection from the Elizabethans 
and from such moderns as Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Marianne Moore, Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Wallace Stevens, and others. This is not easy 
poetry even for adults. On the lighter side there 
are Ogden Nash and Phyllis McGinley, but on 
the whole, both the subject matter and the style 
of these poems are difficult. This is no criticism 
but rather it is an invitation to the discrimi- 
nating reader to carry this book along on his 
travels, to read and re-read it, to savor its rich- 
ness and so to emerge enriched also. Mrs. 
Plotz concludes her introduction with a com- 
ment on music and the dance which might also 
have included poetry—"“Music and dancing are 
bound up in all life; in fun and humor, in play, 
in solitude and companionship, in work and in 
idleness, in war and death and ugliness, as well 
as in hope and love.” A 


Story Poems New and Old. Edited by William 
Cole. Illustrated by Walter Buehr. World. 
1957. $3.50. (10- ). 


Story Poems New and Old 
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With his first anthology, Humorous Poetry 
For Children, Mr. Cole proved that he is an 
excellent anthologist. By this we mean that he 
has taste and so wide a knowledge of literature 
that he brings to his collections the best of the 
old and a fresh, happy selection of the new. 
In his Story Poems, for example, there are a 
few of the traditional ballads, “Get Up and Bar 
the Door,” “The Twa Corbies,’ and others. 
Then there are such old favorites as “Casey at 
the Bat,” “Annabel Lee,” “The Highwayman.” 
And the collection is topped off with such 
piquant modern tales as “A Lady Comes to an 
Inn” or the nostalgic “Grandfather Watts’s 
Private Fourth.” This is a delightful collection 
of narrative verse with illustrations as lively as 
the tales they illustrate. A 


Read-Aloud-Poems. Compiled by Marjorie Bar- 
rows. Illustrated by Marjorie Cooper. Rand, 
McNally, 1957. $2.95. (4-8) 

It is good to see an anthology by Marjorie 

Barrows whose Two Hundred Best Poems was 

a prize ten-cent-store purchase for many years. 


Read-Aloud Poems 


This collection, to be sure, has only 61 poems 
but they are almost all sure fire favorites that 
mothers will enjoy reading aloud as much as the 
children will enjoy hearing them. The colored 
illustrations probably account for the expen- 
siveness of the book. Some of these are lovely, 
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many of them a bit sugary. However, small chil- 
dren don’t mind that and the poems are varied 
and worth while. A 


A Little Laughter. Compiled by Katherine 
Love. Illustrated by Walter H. Lorraine. 
Crowell, 1957. $2.50. All ages. 

Here is a gay little book inside and out. 
The cover is bright yellow with blue, the jacket 
is springtime green and blue with touches of 
yellow and the verses are as sprightly as these 
colors. Some seventy-five verses from old and 
new sources, for young and old readers, will 
tickle the risibles and improve the ear. For 
deftly written light verse does both of these 


things, and the verses have been well selected. 
A 


The Book of Nonsense. Edited by R. L. Green. 
Colour Plates by Charles Folkard. Dutton, 
1957. $3.25. 

Nonsense gone scholarly is a titilating idea 
for grownups rather than children, but this 
book contains some pure nonsense, both in 
prose and verse, which they will enjoy. In his 
Introduction Mr. Green sets the problem of 
“discovering the difference between Nonsense 
and Tommy Rot,” a proper field of exploration. 
He then gives some amusing examples of both. 
He is sure that Lewis Carroll wrote “the best 
nonsense of anyone” and he grants Lear a close 
second. He gives examples of the Greeks gone 
balmy, Ben Johnson, Shakespeare, and Dr. 
Johnson on the loose with logic, but some of 
these are a little hard to take. It seems a pity 
Mr. Green did not encounter our own James 
Thurber and Ogden Nash, but this means some- 
one else may well take over where The Book 
of Nonsense ends. Some of the prose selections 
are particularly amusing as Lear's “The Four 
Little Children” and some of the letters of Lewis 
Carroll, A few of the “Hums of Pooh” are here. 
Children who knows their nonsense characters 
will enjoy the scrambled nonsense in the colored 
frontispiece. 


A 
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Patriotic Selections 
America America America. Prose and Poetry 
about the Land, the People, and the Promise. 

Selected by Kenneth Seeman Giniger. Il- 

lustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. Watts, 

1957. $2.95. (10-  ). 

This unique collection of patriotic prose and 
poetry should prove a lasting treasure for homes 
and schools. Mr. Giniger has chosen a wide 
range of literature to carry the reader from the 
days of Columbus and the Pilgrims to Roose- 
velt’s “Four Freedoms” and President Eisen- 
hower’s “The Winning of Freedom.” The six 
divisions of the book indicate its content: 
1-“Pilgrims and Strangers,” 2-“Times That 
Tried Men’s Souls,” 3-“A Dream of the West,” 
4-"A Time of Testing,” 5-"A Land and Its 
People,” 6-“Land of Promise.” Through all these 
sections there is a unifying theme: the dream 
of freedom for all peoples and the assurance 
that this dream must and will come true for 
those who find shelter here. In the collection of 


poems and prose excerpts there are many tried 
and trusty old favorites, which is right and 
proper. There is also much fresh material which 
makes the exploration of this book a rewarding 
experience. The whole collection fits admirably 
into the high schools but contains so much of 
importance for the upper grades of elementary 
schools that no group should miss the book. It 
is a much needed collection that should keep 
alive our faith in the reality of the American 
dream. A 
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Science 

Who Lives in This House? A Story of Animal 
Families, by Glenn O. Blough. Illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House, 1957. 
$2.50. (7-9). 


The old red house on the highway was de- 
serted by people, but many other little families 
made their homes there. Some robins built a 
nest, a mud dauber wasp built her home, and 
squirrels, bees, skunks, and spiders settled in the 
old house. And each little group followed its 
own pattern of living, true to its species. In 
very simple text Glenn Blough tells how each 
creature built its home with instinctive knowl- 
edge and in a way humans cannot duplicate. 
Illustrated with large black-and-white drawings 
touched with red and yellow, both text and for- 
mat should appeal to younger readers. 

C 


Undersea Explorer: the Story of Captain 
Jacques Cousteau, by James Dugan. Illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs. 
Harper, 1957. $2.95. (11-up). 

“I wonder why we are dreaming of space 
when we know nothing about what is under our 
feet inside the earth.” This is the query of the 
great free diver and co-inventor of the Aqua- 
Lung whose underwater adventures are as 
scientifically projected and unique as a trip 
through space. Exploring shipwrecks, searching 
for oil, and studying and photographing sea 
life are a few of the activities through which 
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Cousteau and his band of men on the research 
ship Calypso have contributed to man’s knowl- 
edge. James Dugan who shared many of Cous- 
teau’s ventures and wrote the text for his prize 
winning documentary film, The Silent World, 


offers young readers an impressive account of 
the scope and potentialities of undersea ad- 
venture. The book is illustrated with fourteen 
breathtaking photographs in color, taken under- 
water, as well as many diagrams and black-and- 
white photographs. Cc 


W bite Patch, a City Sparrow. Written and illus- 
trated by Olive L. Earle. Morrow, 1958. 
$2.50 (7-10). 

“The little brown birds living in Battery 
Park knew nothing of hills, woods, meadows, 
and brooks.” They were more familiar with 
tall buildings, well kept parks, and the waters of 


White Patch, A City Sparrow 
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the harbor. White Patch, one of their number, 
flew on to a ferry boat one day and found a 
wild garden on Staten Island. There he mated 
and stayed quite contentedly. Through this 
slender thread of story the life cycle of the 
sparrow is described so that younger readers 
gain considerable knowledge of this familiar 
little bird. The many black-and-white drawings 
have an expressiveness that characterizes all of 
this author-artist’s fine nature drawings. 
Cc 

Your Wonderful W orld of Science, by Mae and 

Ira Freeman. Illustrated by Rene Martin. 

Random House, 1957. $1.95. (7-9). 

Writing with great simplicity so that the 
material may be read by third and even some 
second grade readers, two well known science 
authors offer interesting introductory material 
on how the earth was formed, rocks, soil, air, 
water, weather, fire, heat, and the sun. There 
are good drawings and diagrams, and a large- 
print index of twenty-five entries which would 
aid children in locating subjects of interest. 

Cc 

City Birds. Written and Illustrated by Lucy and 

John Hawkinson. Albert Whitman & Co. 

1957. $2.00 (k-3). 

Here is nature observation for the very 


CITY BIRDS| 


by Lucy end John Howkiasen 





youngest and an introduction to seven birds 
which may be seen in the city. These include 
such permanent dwellers as the sparrows, 
pigeons and starlings as well as migratory 
chimney swifts, nighthawks, robins, and purple 
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martins. The brief descriptive material aims to 
familiarize younger children with the appear- 
ance and actions of the birds rather than their 
life cycles. The book is illustrated with charm- 
ing water colors and is similar in format to the 
author-artists’ earlier Winter Tree Birds. 

Cc 


Praying Mantis, by Harriet E. Huntington. Il- 
lustrated with photographs by the author. 
Doubleday, 1957. $2.00 (6-9). 


Praying Mantis 


The praying mantis is a popular pet in the 
primary classrooms and this excellent new book 
on the subject should stimulate observation as 
it describes in detail the life cycle, habits, and 
movements of this distinctive insect. The format 
of the book is similar to other Huntington titles 
with fine picture-to-a-page photographs and 
well spaced text. The author’s final plea, after 
describing the insect in its natural surroundings, 
is that if kept as a pet, it should not be for too 
long “so that it can fufill its mission in life— 
that of killing harmful insects.” Cc 


Walt Disney's World of Nature, by Rutherford 
Platt and the Staff of the Walt Disney 
Studio, Simon and Schuster, 1957. $4.95 (10 
and up). 

From the twelve True-Life Adventure Films, 
and from some of the individual book titles in 
the series already published, the author has 
selected and re-edited nature stories of animals, 
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birds, reptiles, insect and plant life to be found 
in desert or prairie, Arctic lands and Africa, 
in swamp lands, fields, and meadows. From bees 
and ants to buffaloes, walruses, and a multitude 
of other living things, the information is given 
in the same vivid style that has characterized 
individual titles in the series. The color phoro- 
graphs taken from the films are outstandingly 
beautiful and full of action and atmosphere. 
The format of the book, so generously illus- 
trated, should inspire reading interest and new 
enthusiasm for the wide and varied world of 
nature. C 


Swamp Life; An Almanac. Written and illus- 
trated by Glen Rounds. Prentice Hall, 1957. 
$3.00 (10-14). 

A choice and sensitive book of nature ob- 
servation that should appeal to many readers 
because of the gentle humor and understanding 
with which the author-artist views his many 


Swamp Life 


neighbors of the swamp. Raccoons, opossums, 
snakes, turtles, wood ducks, owls, woodpeckers, 
and many others busily pursue their activities 
through spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
Mr. Rounds captures the spirit of each season 
in the landscape as well as in the ways of wild- 
life. The book offers delightful reading aloud, 
a stimulus to nature observation, and a few 
recommendations for wildlife conservation. 

Cc 
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Books about Energy 

The Wonderful World of Energy, by Lancelot 
Hogben. Illustrated in Color. Doubleday, 
1957. $2.95. (12 and up). 


Wonderful World of Energy 


This unique and fascinating history of man’s 
development of sources of power through the 
ages begins with primitive man’s dependence on 
his own physical exertions and extends to the 
modern applications of atomic energy and the 
potentials of solar energy. The contributions 
of great scientists and inventors, from Galileo 
with his studies of matter and motion to twen- 
tieth century achievements gives an impressive 
picture of the slow and steady growth of scien- 
tific theory and application, particularly in the 
past five hundred years. All illustrations and 
diagrams are in color, the work of five artists, 
and the book has the same beautiful format as 
other titles in the series. The author's Wonder- 
ful World of Mathematics has had an en- 
thusiastic response from children and adults and 
this new title should be equally well received. 

€ 
Solar Energy, by Franklyn M. Branley. Iilus- 
trated by John Teppich. Thomas Y. Cro- 

well, 1957. $2.75. (11-16). 

In a world which is using sources of energy 
increasingly, the author places his emphasis on 
the “ways that men of science are thinking and 
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acting in order to stretch out dwindling energy 
reserves.” The tremendous energy released by 
the sun offers a challenge to scientists to utilize 
it. There have been many applications which 
point to future extended use in heating, in im- 
proved photosynthesis, for solar cooking in 
countries such as India where fuel is a serious 
problem, and for many other possible uses. The 
book offers a practical rather than an idealistic 
approach to the subject, and points out many 
problems in cost and in technicalities still to 
overcome problems which have had to be 
met with almost every new development. Excel- 
lent diagrams, charts, and illustrations and a 
number of useful experiments add interest to 
this provocative book. C 

The Tall Book of Bible Stories. Retold by 

Katharine Gibson. Illustrated by Ted 

Chaiko. Harper, 1957. $1.95. (6-10). 

How satisfying it is to find a selection of 
Bible stories so well done as this edition in the 
familiar format of the “tall books.” Beginning 
with “The Creation,” the most familiar tales 
cf the Old and New Testaments are included. 
Direct quotations from the King James transla- 
tion are liberally used with connecting passages 
by Katharine Gibson. So well has Miss Gibson 
assorbed the language of the Bible that, where 
she uses her own words, she has caught the 
rhythm and beauty of Biblical language. 

The floral decoration around each illustra- 
tion suggests the art of the illuminated manu- 
script, and the illustrations themselves, al- 
though numerous, are not too large and over- 
powering. They complement the text without 
dominating it. 

It is a pleasure to recommend an edition 
of Bible stories, reverently done, and retaining 
the essence of the Bible by frequent use of 
quotations. Although for younger readers, it 
would be enjoyed by a child of any age. 

Harriet Long 
Western Reserve University 


Plan to attend the Council Meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Thanksgiving weekend, 1958 
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_ Sribner Looks for young readers 
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Henrietta Buckmaster 
LUCY AND LOKI 


Illustrated in color by Barbara Cooney— 
Subtly humorous cat and dog story with 
appealing pictures. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 5-9. $2.50 


Virginia Kahl 


DROOPSI 


Iilustrated in color by the author—Droopsi 
is a little Bavarian boy with a great am- 
bition—to play the concertina. How he 
took part in a contest and who won the 
prize makes amusing reading. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-10. $2.50 


Hazel Allen 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 
ON THE BIG ROCK 


Illustrated in color by Roger Duvoisin— 
How a little church survived the threats of 
flood, desertion, and a new highway. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 7-9. $2.50 


Norman Bate 


WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


Illustrated in 2 colors by the author— 
Norman Bate shows how a big dam is built, 
and the machinery used to build it. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 6-10. + 50 

2.50 


NanJHayden*Agle and 
Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS AND A 
HELICOPTER 


Illustrated by Marian Honigman—The trip- 
lets, Abercrombie, Benjamin and Christo- 
pher, make ‘a play helicopter and have 
some unexpected experiences with a real 
one. Side sewn, washable. Ages 6-10. 

$2.50 


Paul Creswick 


ROBIN HOOD . 


Paintings by N. C. Wyeth—Added by special 
arrangement to the Scribner Illustrated 
Classes. 6%x9% $ 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE WILD DOGS! 


Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie—Descrip- 
tions and pictures of the red fox and other 
wild dogs. Side sewn, washable. Ages a 

-50 


Barbara Leonard Reynolds 
CABIN BOY AND EXTRA 


BALLAST 


Illustrated by Charles Geer—An exciting 
sailing story of a family’s trip from Japan 
to Hawaii, based on the author’s own trip. 
Smyth sewn, cloth. Ages 9-14. $2.95 


THE NEW MAYFLOWER 
by Her Captain 


Alan Villiers 


Photographs by the author and others—A 
real “working book” showing in dramatic 
pictures and text how the new Mayflower 
was built, how she crossed the ocean, the 
work of the crew, and how she finally came 
to Plymouth. All this is constantly tied up 
with the voyage of the original Mayflower. 
Side sewn, washable cloth. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Gertrude Wallace Wall 


GIFTS FROM THE FOREST 
Revised Edition 
Photographs by John Calvin Towsley—A 
picture-story of the lumber industry. oa 
sewn, washable. Ages 9-14. $2.7 


Belle Coates 


THE COLT FIREPLUG 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis—A raggedy 
colt grows and proves himself valuable in 
this graphic picture of water shortage and 
brushfires. Side sewn, washable. Ages 
6-10. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


IMMHITANCHTALL 


INTUTE HUTT 





books the first grader CAN read - - 


TINY TOOSEY’S 
BIRTHDAY 


MABEL LARUE 


THE CAT 
IN THE HAT 


Dr. SEUSS 
The riotous ideas and antics of The Cat in the Hat, 


spirited account of an eventful day with the unpre- 
dictable Toosey family will capture the imagination 
and interest of beginning readers. These lively stories, 
enhanced by imaginative and colorful illustrations are 
geared especially to the vocabulary limits of the first 
grade reader. Truly enchanting, these books will be 
treasured additions to any reading class. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 


For Grades 5 and 6 


OUTDOORS 


Adventures in Conservation 


H. Nat Johnson 
Alice Hermina Poatgieter 


ie accompanying Jim 
land Martha Bailey through 
many exciting adventures in 
conservation, the reader will 
ain a fuller appreciation 
of our natural resources and 
ill learn how he, too, can 
e part in preserving them. 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


By H. C. Hardwick 


Tried and Proven Workbooks 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


* School net 28 cents each. plus postage * 


Keys are available. 


Below or above average students may be assigned workbooks graded to challenge their 


ability. You may request a free examination copy. 


desired. 


Please designate the grade level 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


519 Valley Street 


Maplewood, New Jersey 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH WRITERS’ To teach effectively 
CONFERENCE IN THE , 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS - 
: U 
July 21 - August 8, 1958 NEED 


New ideas 

Proven methods 
Ready aids for a wide 
range of levels 
Individual and group 
appeal 


ovel—Andrew le . 
> ha To learn readily 


Short Story—William Peden 
Poetry—Rolfe Humphries 
Non-Fiction—Margaret Coit al 
Popular Science Writing—J. H. Rush 
Juvenile Fiction—Ellen Lewis Buell 
T. V. Drama—Harry Muheim 
Marketing—Alan Swallow 
YOU NEED 


MATERIALS 
Address Inquiries to Margaret Robb Write today 
University of Colorado, Pic. catalog 


Boulder, Colorado wea euUOY COomPa~any 
310 N. 2nd St. «+ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A Distinguished Staff of Writers: 


Seen ue 


; Challenge —Interest 


Proper tools 


Enjoyment in 
doing-it-yourself 


For reading growth and appreciation — 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and 
their quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series 
for the primary grades. Workbooks combine text material and 
practice activities. Teacher's Manuals, one per grade, will be avail- 
able upon request. 


THE TIME TO READ Series 
by Leary-Reichert-Reely-Bracken 


This seven-book series adds a plus to any reading system by provid- 
ing supplementary reading at its best — a wide scope of interests, 
complete variance of literary form, eye-catching color, appealing 
format and content. Contains a sampling not only of what children 
need to read, but what they like. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Torento 





SECOND EDITION ~ The Language Arts Series _ Betts and Welch 
Grades 1 through 3 (Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation ) 
Story Books @ Study Books @ Teacher's Guides (also available in Teacher's Editions) 


The Betts Basic Readers take every child by the hand and guide him on the road to reading 
success. Based on interest, word-learning, and thinking, the Betts reading-study program pro- 
vides for the many individual differences among young readers. 


The language-readiness book, Fwn for All, and the reading-readiness book, Ready! Go/ help the 


beginner to develop oral language skills, which prepare him for reading situations that follow 

in later books. The Big Book Stories, containing new stories not found in any other book in 
the series, takes the youngster from reading-readiness activities 
into book reading. These full-color stories give the child an 
exciting introduction to group reading. Once children have 
made their start in reading, they progress naturally to the pre- 
primers and to the more advanced storybooks. 


The Betts storybooks feature interest-packed stories, phonics 
activities for each story, and constant emphasis on thinking. 
With new stories and varied word-learning activities, the study 
books develop and extend the vital skills presented in the story- 
books. The Teacher's Guides are filled with a wealth of practical 
suggestions which aid in making the lessons more meaningful. 


The Betts reading-study program prepares the pupil for any 
reading in the curriculum, makes him versatile in using a variety 
of skills, and enables him to manage increasingly large units of 
study. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


sémevican Book Company 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, New York 





ENJOYING ENGLISH ° PROSE AND POETRY. << 


Children do better with the “right” textbooks . . . ENJOYING 
ENGLISH in grammar and composition — PROSE AND POETRY. in 
literary reading. These popular programs offer everything the 
grade teacher needs in motivation, study aids, colorful approach. 
Write today for complete information! 


The LL. W. Singer Company, Tne. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 





JUST LOOK at these exciting 
Spring books from Longmans 


NEW TITLES 


Coon Holler 
By OLIVE RAMBO COOK 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 


Dismayed at first by the one-room country 
school, a city boy and girl discover how cre- 
ative they can be there. Two Hungarian chil- 
dren are welcomed and all look forward to 


even happier days at Coon Holler. 
Ages 8-12. March 5. $2.75 


Behind the Zuni Masks 
By VAL GENDRON 
Illustrated by Allan Thomas 


An Eagle Scout is accepted into the Koshare 
troop of Colorado after he has perfected 
himself in Indian lore and dances. When the 
Zui protest the use of a sacred dance, he 


helps reach a difficult decision. 
Ages 12-16. March 5. $3.00 


De Lesseps: 


BUILDER OF SUEZ 
By LAURA LONG 
Decorations by Clotilde Embree Funk 


Convinced that a canal could again connect 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, De 
Lesseps finally overcame all odds and built 
the Suez Canal. Includes an interesting ac- 
count of De Lesseps’ friendship with the 
Khedive of Egypt, and of his own delightful 
family life. Ages 12-16. April9. $2.75 


Shadows into Mist 
By ELLEN TURNGREN 
Decorations by Vera Bock 


A fine story of two young people who come 
with the Swedish settlers to Minnesota in 
the 1880’s — Lovisa, with her home-loving 
ways, and Nils, daring and ambitious. Com- 
panionship is succeeded by love, marriage 
and a true understanding of their role in the 
community, Agesl4up. April9. $3.00 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 


Reissues of Two Books 
in Constant Demand 


Marta the Doll 
By ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
Illustrated in color 
by Marya Werten 


This well-loved story ‘ 
little Polish girl and omc 
doll captures all hearts, “ 
truly warm and human story 
vee plot is brisk and dra- 
matic... background of Pol- 
ish farm life is charming 
and unforced, With a lovely 
quality of kindliness,” : 
—The At i 
Ages 8-10, Feb, a cone 


Gift of the Forest 
By R. LAL SINGH 


and ELOISE LOWNSBERY 
} R 
Illustrated by Anne Visohes 


One of the finest Stories of 
life in India written for 
young people. The Booklist 
-L.A., said: “Story of the 
deep bond between a fear- 
less little Hindu boy and his 
— cub - +. rural life of 
ndia, ignorance and super- 
Stition of the Villagers, the 
feeling of boy and grand- 
father for the jungle — all 
are vividly portrayed in this 
engrossing tale,” 


Ages 10-14, Feb. 19. $3.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Ave. 


New York 3, N. Y. 





“encourages children to use their 
language — and have fun doing it 


"superb introduction to poetry" 


"a standout for vocabulary develop- 
ment" 


"unsurpassed teacher aids" 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 


STERLING e LINDAHL @ KOCH e@ RICE e@ BISHOP e WESTENDORF e HOFFMAN 


@ Creative expression — children are encouraged to put their own thoughts, 
feelings, and experiences into words. 


Individual differences — the program makes provision for all children. 


Correlation — integration with othe subjects broadens the scope of lan- 
guage experiences. 


TEXTS ©@ STUDYBOOKS @® GUIDES 


Teacher's Edition of each Text and each Studybook 


Program for grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 available now. Program for 
grade 8 coming soon. 


D. C. Heath aud Company 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 





